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Editorial 


One of the most conspicuous gaps in the publishing world 
of modern theology is that created by the lack of first-rate work 
being done by responsible theologians and ministers in the area 
of aids for personal devotional use. There is, of course, much 
writing being done about the liturgical revival, and a consider- 
able number of books have appeared containing collections of 
prayers. The numerous volumes designed to clear the Christian’s 
thought about the various matters of faith and ethical practices 
have also been of some assistance and relevance in this area. But 
the need for disciplined, conscious, regular periods of individual 
worship and prayer has apparently escaped the attention of those 
whose literary skills are well-oriented theologically. With the 
emphasis which existentialist philosophy and theology have placed 
upon the doctrine of man and of man’s peculier position in re- 
lation to God, one might expect the situation to be different. If, 
in fact, the “I-Thou” dialogue has existential significance for those 
who speak so glibly in this language, then why has not more at- 
tention been given to the cultivation of this dialogue in moments 
of conscious relationship? Or is it possible that contemporary 
emphasis upon corporate worship and corporate sin is having the 
alarming effect of obscuring the importance of the individual’s 
personal life of devotion to God? Is it possible that the attrac- 
tion of dialectical theology has actually diverted attention away 
from the relationship which each Christian must find and secure 
between himself and God not in the moment of the faith-leap, 
but in the years of life-in-faith? 

The subject of prayer is a focal example. Prayer, corporate 
and individual, stands unchallenged at the heart of all true wor- 
ship, corporate as well as individual. It is often described both 
as symbol and as communication. And the subjects of “symbol- 
ism” and “communication” have received more than abundant 
attention in the literary world of the past decade. But not the 
subject of prayer itself. It has been hinted at, danced around, 
flirted with, but almost always, in the final analysis, avoided. 
George Buttrick’s able but perhaps too eloquent work, PRAYER, 
is helpful and provocative. IN THE SECRET PLACE OF THE Most 
Hicn, published in 1947 by England’s Arthur Gossip, is perhaps 
the best study of the content of prayer available, but it is aging, 
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especially since its literary idiom was somewhat outdated at the | 
start. In more recent years, Union’s John Casteel published his} 
REDISCOVERING PRAYER, a sound volume needing supplementation. | 
And John Coburn has produced an excellent, if brief, volume, | 
PRAYER AND PERSONAL RELIGION. There are other names, e.g., 
Evelyn Underhill, Douglas Steere, Emily Herman, and Rufus 
Jones. But the simple fact remains that almost no attention is 
being given to the theology of prayer, and only a slightly larger | 
amount is being devoted to the discipline of the devotional life. 
A book to perform for our day the function which Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick’s THE MEANING OF PRAYER performed for an earlier 
generation is much needed. 

The implication to be drawn from the scant attention being ie 
given to the subject of prayer is, then, that the importance of) |; 
the individual’s personal, conscious relationship to God is in| this 
danger of being under-emphasized in contemporary thinking and) ,,. 
writing. And such a danger is all the more alarming when it is) . 14 
realized that, quite apart from the importance of the corporate| 7},;. 
nature of the church’s life, it is, in the final analysis, the quality! ,, 
of the faith of the individual members which determines the ihe 
vitality of the Christian Church in any period of history. The yey 
subjects of prayer and the devotional life are today in much jp jag 
need of considerable attention from competent, reliable, and 
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dedicated writers. Will it be forthcoming? st 
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Aspects of the Holy Spirit 
in Paul 


J. Christiaan Beker 


PAUL’S UNDERSTANDING of the Holy Spirit is one of the most 
significant marks of his thought. The Holy Spirit pervades both 
the man and his theology as is amply evidenced by the frequency 
with which the word “Spirit” recurs in the Pauline Epistles. Yet 
this all-pervasive presence of the Spirit is most difficult to grasp. 
Its presence is an elusive presence. It is nowhere clearly defined 
and there is no easy method by which we can grasp its content. 
This is due to the fact that the experience of it was primary in 
the early Church and preceded its conceptual formulation. In 
other words the Spirit grasps hold of us, according to the New 
Testament, and in doing so it hides itself from our analysis. The 
hidden character of the Spirit is one of its most characteristic 
qualities. It points away from itself. 

If it is the task of Christian theology to think after the acts 
of God and not to speculate about them, a theology of the 
Spirit is theology in a pure form, for nowhere in the early 
Church is the experiential factor so primary and the theological 
formulation so long subsequent to the experience. It is the merit 
of Paul to have been the first theologian of the Spirit in the 
New Testament, that is, to have thought through the implications 
of the experience of the Spirit. Luke and John, the other two 
distinctive theologians of the Spirit, each in their own way stand 
in Paul’s debt. 

Since the Spirit hides itself and points away from itself, Paul 
defines it in terms of its ‘pointers’, that is, in terms of those 
realities with which the Spirit aligns itself. But, you will ask, 
does the Spirit hide itself? Is not the Spirit energizing power, 
the driving force of the Christian life? True, the most distinctive 
connotation of the Spirit is power. And the experience of new 
power was characteristic of the early Church. Indeed this power 


]. Christiaan Beker is Assistant Professor of New Testament at 
Union. 





































was a new reality because it emphasized strongly the contrast with 
the age of Judaism. There the common complaint was the cessation 

of the Spirit and prophecy as already manifest in the post-exilic 

literature of the Old Testament: “There is no longer any prophet” 

(Ps. 74:9) and “Israel’s prophets obtain no vision from the Lord” out 
(Lam. 2:9 cf. Zech. 13:4-6; Mal. 4:5, 6). In Judaism the Spirit — yece 
had been confined to the past and to the future—to the past of jr j 
the prophets who spoke through the Scriptures; to the future of und 
the Kingdom at which time the Spirit again would be given! the 
It was occasionally indirectly present as referee (cf. ‘heavenly exp 
voice’—Bat Qol) in rabbinic discussions about halakah (oral 
interpretation of law). ““The Rabbis frequently repeat the state. 


, : ‘ ‘ ‘ exp 
ments that ‘with the death of Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi, see 
the Holy Spirit ceased in Israel’ and that ‘Holy Spirit was one) ,.., 


of the five treasures of the first temple which were lacking in) 6, , 
the second’ (Talmud B. Sotah 484; Cant. R. viii. 3).” (Hoyle, 


com 
p. 202) no ; For 

The presence of the Spirit in the early Church was interpreted gift 
as the fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy, the promise that in| 4. ;. 


the time of the Messiah (Is. 11:1-5; cf. Ps. Sol. 17:42; 18:8) the y4,, 
Spirit will be given which will renew the heart of man (Jer. 31; king 
Ez. 37). For Jeremiah and Ezekiel the gift of the Spirit will) q,, 
establish God’s theocracy, God’s direct rule over his obedient 


« rais 
creation. mom 
Nevertheless, the freely given Spirit hides itself. That is the 4... 


mystery. It is power, indeed, but unless we know the source and (Ac 
content of that power we will talk about it in vain. To define was 
Spirit merely as power is inadequate since power itself is a neutral The 


term, ethically ambiguous and non-descriptive. Now in the early ;, 4 
Church the Spirit was experienced as power because it was known) jy, }, 


to be the Spirit of the Risen Christ (Acts 2:33), the promised (I 
Spirit of the Messiah which inaugurated the new era of God's gen 
kingdom. (Re 

But it is not until Paul that the depth of this connection 
between the Spirit and Christ is understood. We spoke about the 


hidden character of the Spirit. The Spirit hides itself in pointing} ok 
to Christ. In bringing about the presence of Christ as power, a 
the Spirit does not glorify itself but Christ. It is in this sense that “7 
power and Spirit are identified. In Paul, power (dynamis) is the th 

mode of the Spirit’s presence. It is in this sense as well that Paul — 
can identify Christ and the Spirit (II Cor. 3:17; Ro. 8:9-11). Cf oa 
also “in Christ”=“in the Spirit’: the Spirit is the living presence} “ 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. Therefore, power—Spirit—Christ belong - 


inseparably together. 
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The Spirit in the Early Church 


THE EARLY CHRISTIAN experience of the Spirit connects its 
outpouring with the event of Christ (Acts 2); indeed, Paul has 
received this as part of the tradition of the primitive Church. 
It is significant, then, to discover where the specifically Pauline 
understanding of the Spirit enters in. To this end a sketch of 
the pre-Pauline notion of the Spirit must precede the Pauline 
exposition. 

The consciousness of living in the ‘last times’ is the common 
experience of the early Christian Church. This consciousness of 
life in the new aeon, which has invaded the world and broken 
man’s captivity under the powers of the old aeon, is the result 
of the gift of the Spirit. The Spirit and the kingdom are con- 
comitant terms. Since the one was present, the other was imminent. 
For in Rabbinic and apocalyptic literature the Spirit is the life- 
gift of the kingdom of God. In the early Church, the tension of 
existence in the present is caused by the fact that just as the 
Messiah had appeared without the public manifestation of the 
kingdom, so the Spirit had anticipated the kingdom. And the 
Christians knew that the Messiah had appeared because God had 
raised him from the dead. Thus Peter speaks on the day of 
Pentecost: “But God raised him up, having loosed the pangs of 
death, because it was not possible for him to be held by it” 
(Acts 2:24). The last enemy and ruler of the old aeon, death, 
was being conquered and soon would be overthrown completely. 
The Lord is risen. This means the Spirit reigns, for the Spirit 
is the life-giver, the power of Christ’s resurrection. Just as Christ 
in his resurrection is “the first fruits of those who have fallen asleep” 
(I Cor. 15:20), i.e. the first fruits of the imminent harvest of the 
general resurrection, so the Spirit is the first fruits of the kingdom 
(Ro. 8:23). 

A remarkable difference from Judaism must be observed here. 
In Judaism the Spirit and the Messiah are, independently of each 
other, signs of the kingdom of God. Furthermore, the role of the 
Messiah is often obscure or non-existent. In Christian experience 
the Spirit is inseparably connected with the Messiah, i.e. with 
the historical event of Jesus Christ. The resurrection has exalted 
Christ to the right hand of God; he has been transferred from a 
‘flesh’ existence to a ‘Spirit’ existence (Ro. 1:4). The sign of his 
victory over the powers of the old aeon—flesh, sin and death— 
is the Spirit which he has given and which communicates the 
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powers of the kingdom into the world. Indeed, the demonic 
powers of this world are in process of being vanquished so that 
Paul with the early Church can say that “the form of this world | 
is passing away” (I Cor. 7:31). 

The function of the Spirit, then, is eschatological: it is 
the power of the Church as the new Israel “according to the 
Spirit” (cf. I Cor. 10:18) guiding and preserving it by prophecy 
and miraculous acts to the Parousia. For the Parousia is the 
expression of the hope that God’s victory in Christ over the powers 
of this world will soon be made manifest openly. In that sense 
the Spirit is called arrabon, ‘downpayment’ (II Cor. 1:22; 5:5); 
aparche, ‘first fruits’ (Ro. 8:23); and sphragis, ‘seal’ (Eph. 1:13; 
4:30). It is the proleptic realization of the kingdom of God in | 
history pointing to the completion of our salvation. It is the 
sign that D-Day has come. And the signs of D-Day are manifold: 
“Now there are varieties of gifts, but the same Spirit” (I Cor. 
12:4). The one Spirit unfolds itself into a plurality of functions, 
the charismata or grace gifts. Since all Christians receive the 
Spirit at baptism the diverse functions which they discharge in} 
the Church are tokens of the activity of the Spirit. Prophecy and } 
glossolaly, healings and miraculous acts are all signs of the 
kingdom of God breaking into history and pointing to its com: ? 
pletion. They mark the Church as the eschatological community, | 
inspired and guided by the strange power of the Spirit. 


— 


Paul’s Contribution 


WHAT, THEN, Is Paul’s specific contribution to the experience 
of the Spirit as eschatological phenomenon in the early Church? | 
Paul shares the living reality of the Spirit as a sign of the ‘last \ 
times’ with the primitive Church, but no early Christian theologian 
has made the Spirit so exclusively the power and norm of all! 
Christian life. Paul is a pneumatic theologian. It is the task of | 
the Pauline interpreter to explicate what this means. And the 
difficulty of the task is suggested by the fact that the experiential } 
reality of the Spirit seems to overrule the consistency of Paul's 
thought as a theologian. Thus it is that there is such an abundance | 


of seemingly incoherent statements about the Spirit. The a 
| 





is applied to the most diverse elements in Paul, for it is the source 
of all Christian life and all Christian gifts: glossolaly. and wisdom, 
prophecy and love, ecstasy and the care of business affairs in the 
Church, individualistic endowment and yet universal gift, tem- | 
porary equipment and yet continuous source of life, the essence } 
of the heavenly world and the power of ethics. 
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How shall we discover the key which unlocks the door to 
this amazing variety of functions? How can we make intelligible 
the unity behind this diversity? 

The strongest impact made upon us by Paul's interpreta- 
tion of the Spirit is that of miraculous power. He shares this in- 
terpretation with the primitive Church. “Does he who supplies 
the Spirit to you and works miracles among you do so by works 
of the law or by hearing with faith?” (Gal. 3:5) “Our Gospel 
came to you not only in word, but also in power and in the 
Holy Spirit and with full conviction.” (I Thess. 1:5) And also 
with the primitive Church Paul understands the Spirit not to 
be miraculous energy as such, but the power of the kingdom of 
God. And since the kingdom has become reality in the death and 
resurrection of Christ, there would be no power of the kingdom, 
no Spirit, without the historical event of Christ. Paul agrees with 
John at this point: “.. for as yet the Spirit had not been given, 
because Jesus was not yet glorified.” (Jn. 7:39) Therefore the 
Spirit has its movement and location in history. Its occurrence is 
bound by two events and it operates within these boundaries. As 
historical reality it was not before Christ (cf. only as promise 
in the O. T. era); and it will not continue after the Christ event 
has been fulfilled in the kingdom. The one boundary, then, is 
that of the ‘past’, ie. the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
and the other one is that of the ‘future’, i.e. the visible manifesta- 
tion of God’s kingdom. The particular function of the Spirit is 
always set within the context of the prepositions ‘en’ and ‘kata’; 
it operates ‘in’ or ‘through’ historical realities (the body, the 
person, the Church) and ‘against’ the flesh, the cosmic powers, 
etc. Once the Parousia has occurred, the Spirit will make place 
for God’s personal presence: “For now we see in a mirror dimly, 
but then face to face” (I Cor. 12:12). “Then” God will be all 
in all, the Spirit will be subjected to God in the same way as the 
Son: “When all things are subjected to him, then the Son him- 
self will also be subjected to him who put all things under him, 
that God may be all in all.” (I Cor. 15:28) 


Thus the Spirit is a militant term. It is the equipment of the 
ecclesia militans (Church Militant) which, because of the move- 
ment which is inherent to the Spirit, cannot afford static con- 
templation. Having stressed the ‘historical’ reality of the Spirit, 
we must warn against an approach from a speculative trinitarian 
point of view. We do not speak about the Spirit in Pauline 
perspective when we parcel out different attributes to Christ and 
the Spirit, so as to safeguard their respective ‘personae’. The main 
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attention of Paul goes toward the movement of the Spirit within 
our historical reality. The movement of the Spirit in history now 
bridges the ‘interim time’, the time between the ‘past’ Christologi- 
cal event and the ‘future’ eschatological confirmation of that 
event, i.e., between Christ’s resurrection and the resurrection of 
the dead. 

The function of the Spirit as interim power depends, thus, 
on the relation between Christology and eschatology. And yet 
no simple relation exists between Christology and eschatology. 
The event of Christ is fulfillment (Ro. 10:4) and yet fulfillment 
is outstanding. The categories intermix and the tension between 
the ‘no longer’ and ‘not yet’ becomes manifest in the time categories 
of the New Testament. We cannot really speak about the Christ 
event as ‘past’ and the eschatological event as ‘future’. It is their 
interaction in the present which must be explained. The ‘now’ 
of the New Testament is the ‘now’ of the chronologically ‘past’ 
Christ event. It is the contention of this paper that the Spirit is 
the factor which witnesses to the universal or eschatological 
significance of the historical particularity of the Christ event. 
Paul’s distinctive contribution to pneumatology lies just here. 
For because the interpretation of the Christ event achieves such 
a depth in his theology, the Spirit, which is bound to the Christ 
event, participates in this depth. 


Christology and Eschatology 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN Christology and eschatology under- 
goes a significant change. Eschatology must now be interpreted in 
terms of both the cross and resurrection. At this point we see the 
difference between Luke-Acts and Paul. The early Church, ac- 
cording to Luke-Acts, lives out of a theology of the resurrection in 
which the cross is mainly seen as a foolish act of the Jews and 
does not play a decisive role. Consequently, the Spirit is the Spirit 
of the resurrection—not of the cross. It is especially the power 
of prophecy and miracle, the force and guide of the victorious, 
ever-expanding, mission of the Church through history until the 
Parousia. 

Paul’s experience of Christ made him see the paradoxical 
way of God’s plan of salvation for history. The scandal of Christ 
to this Pharisaic theologian is that the Messiah was sent to the 
least deserving, the am-ha-aretz, the people “who do not know 


the law” and that the Messiah was crucified by those who con- 
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sidered themselves separated unto God (cf. Pharisees=‘separatists’) 
in their strict obedience to the Law. In the light of this Paul 
had to rework his theology in a radical way. The center of 
his theology is the Cross which abrogates the Torah and intro- 
duces the Spirit as the new law, the “law of the Spirit” (Ro. 8:2). 
The point is that in Judaism the Torah was confessed as the 
“power unto salvation”. [M. Ex. 15:13 “Thy strength”: that is 
nothing else but the Torah, as it says “JHWH gives strength to 
his people” (Ps. 29:11)]. Paul reverses this in a startling way: 
“ the iaw is the power of sin” (I Cor. 15:56). 

A similar reversal takes place in the interpretation of the 
Kingdom. The kingdom was inaugurated with the arrival of 
the Messiah. But the Messiah was a crucified Messiah. Thus the 
kingdom can be seen only through the cross and resurrection. 
Christ was king indeed, but a king reigning from a tree. Resur- 
rection and cross then, are inseparable. The cross qualifies the 
glory of the coming apocalyptic kingdom, which was usually 
depicted in Judaism with sensuous utopian imagery. Similarly, 
the power or Spirit of the kingdom is transmuted: it is the Spirit 
of the crucified and risen king. In I Cor. 2:8 the depth of Paul’s 
vision reveals itself. The doxa or heavenly glory manifests itself 
in the cross: “None of the rulers of this age understood this; for 
if they had, they would not have crucified the Lord of glory”. 
The Christ event, indeed, was the “kingdom” event, but in such 
a way that its glory had to be understood in terms of the foolish- 
ness of the cross. Thus the Spirit has its function in communicating 
the cross as God’s victory over His world. This point is documented 
in I Cor. 1 when we recognize the synonymity between Spirit and 
power in Paul. The power of God is not the impartation of 
all sorts of miraculous gifts, but ‘the word of the cross’ which 
is foolishness to the world. Yet this foolishness is the wisdom and 
power of God “for the foolishness of God is wiser than men and 
the weakness of God is stronger than men” (I Cor. 1:24, 25). The 
Gospel which Paul preaches to the Romans is “power unto salva- 
tion” (Ro. 1:16) because it proclaims God’s power in the crucified 
Lord (I Cor. 1:18). 


At this point two questions arise. 1) Why had the Messiah 
to be crucified? 2) How can the Spirit as Christ’s victory over 
death and the powers be related to suffering? 

1) The crucifixion of the Messiah was inevitable because 
man failed to recognize to what extent he had allowed his rebellion 
against God to become lord over his life. In fact, he can do no 
other than crucify the Son of God because the power of his rebellion 
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has outgrown him. Now rebellious forces have him in their power. 
Thus Paul views man and creation under the powers, the per- 
sonified cosmic rulers. These powers have crucified the Lord of 
glory (I Cor. 2:8). The word of the cross means that man must 
die to the powers if he is to be freed from them and to become 
the creature God intended him to be, i.e. a new creation (Gal. 
6:15; If Cor. 5:17). And this man cannot do for he is powerless 
under the powers, i.e. in Pauline terminology, he is “under the 
power of sin” (Ro. 3:9)—‘‘under the law” (Ro. 6:14)—he is “flesh” 
(Ro. 8)—he can only “boast” in himself (Ro. 3:27). But now in 
the fullness of time, God has sent Christ to break the powers. 
In his identification with the condition of man in his captivity 
Christ became the focal point where “the new creature” is realized. 
It is his obedience unto death to God on behalf of others which 
constitutes the new creation. His resurrection is the victory over 
the powers and the sign of this victory is the power of God—or 
Spirit—which continues the destruction of the powers. In the act 
of the cross lies God’s victory over the world. This is what Paul 
discerned and in these terms he experienced the power of the 
Spirit. 

2) If the Spirit is related to Christ’s victory over the powers 
it must mean spiritual strength, peace and joy, the abundant 
life of the kingdom. How then can suffering and power accompany 
each other in the life of the Christian? They are joined in the 
same way that the cross and resurrection are joined in Paul's 
thought. It is a fallacy to construe this relationship of cross and 
resurrection in such a way that a cognitive understanding of the 
past atonement on the cross “as substitutionary” makes available 
a continuous array of positive powers for Christian life. Such 
a view of the atonement depicts the cross in a false light, since 
it lifts it out of the present. Indeed, the Christian life is a life 
of joy, but profoundly so because it is joy in the midst of suf- 
fering. The Christian era is not a post-suffering era. To be ‘in 
the Spirit’ is synonymous with to be ‘in Christ’. And this means 
that we may share Christ’s victory over death and live out of 
his resurrection. But the resurrection is the victory of the cross 
and the Spirit communicates to us the cross as the victory of God. 
This victory, now manifest through faith, will be confirmed by 
Christ’s Parousia. In this sense the Spirit is the first fruit, the 
down-payment, etc. of the final victory at the Parousia. The 
Parousia will confirm God’s act in the cross. Therefore the Spirit 
communicates to us power which has gone through the death of 
the cross. 
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The Spirit and Life in the World 


THIs Is APPARENT in the thought and experience of Paul. 
The Jewish definition of an apostle as “one who is like the one 
who sends him” holds. For the apostle of Christ walks the way of 
Christ; we are “fellow heirs with Christ, provided we suffer with 
him in order that we may also be glorified with him” (Ro. 8:18). 
For to be in Christ is to be strong and weak simultaneously. 
In Christ our weakness is our very strength: 


“For he (Christ) was crucified in weakness but lives by the 
power of God. For we are weak in him, but we shall live with 

him out of the power of God toward you.” (II Cor. 13:4) 

And in a crucial autobiographical passage in Philippians: 
“...to know him, that is the power of his resurrection and 

the participation in his sufferings, being conformed to his 

death, that if possible I may attain the resurrection from the 

dead.” (Ph. 3:10) 

So Paul comes to the Corinthians with the message of fool- 
ishness, the crucified Christ, and lives that message. Therefore he 
shuns rhetorical impressiveness and persuasive tricks. Weakness, 
fear, and trembling he calls the “demonstration of the Spirit and 
power” because in this way the Corinthians’ faith will not rest 
“in the wisdom of man, but in the power of God” (I Cor. 2:4, 5). 
It is the apostle’s task to live in accordance with the word of the 
cross: ““We are fools for Christ’s sake, but you are wise in Christ. 
We are weak, but you are strong. You are held in honor, but 
we in disrepute....we have become, and are now, as the refuse 
of the world, the offscouring of all things” (I Cor. 4:10-13). The 
apostles’ way through the world is “like men sentenced to death” 
(I Cor. 4:9), “always carrying the dying of Jesus in our body” 
(II Cor. 4:10), “filling up what is lacking in Christ’s afflictions 
for the sake of his body” (Col. 1:24). But it is not the suffering 
tragic hero who is described here. In the midst of weakness, 
the power of the resurrection manifests itself. “For while we live 
we are always being given up to death for Jesus’ sake, so that the 
life of Jesus may be manifested in our mortal flesh.” (II Cor. 
4:11; cf. If Cor. 13:4) 

What the world counts as weakness and suffering the apostle 
sees as a sign of strength. “.. God chose what is low and despised 
in the world, even things that are not, to bring to nothing things 
that are, so that no human being might boast in the presence of 
God.” (I Cor. 1:28, 29) In Asia Minor the apostle learned that 
his “despair of life” itself was to make him rely not on himself 
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“but on God who raises the dead” (II Cor. 1:8, 9). Just as God's | 


resurrection of the buried Jesus was a creatio ex nihilo, so the 
resurrection of the Christians to new life (Ro. 6:4) is a new act 
of creation by the God “who gives life to the dead and calls into 
existence the things that do not exist” (Ro. 4:17). Therefore 
after struggling with his right to boast with respect to the apostate 
Corinthians, he receives the revelation: “My grace is sufficient for 
you, for my power is made perfect in weakness.” Thus Paul draws 
the conclusion: “I will all the more gladly boast of my weaknesses 
that the power of Christ may rest upon me. For the sake of 
Christ then I am content with weaknesses, insults, hardships, 
persecutions and calamities; for when I am weak, then I am 
strong.” (II Cor. 12:9-10) This is the reason the apostle rejoices 
in tribulations (Ro. 5:4), for inasmuch as he is an earthen vessel 
he shows “that the transcendent power belongs to God and not 
to us” (II Cor. 4:7). The power of the resurrection manifests 
itself, then, when the Christian knows that he is nothing before 
God. In this sense he walks the way of Christ—through suffering 


The Centrality of the Cross 


BuT THIs Is NOT simply an imitation theology. For apart from 
the Christ event there would be no walking of the way of Christ. 
We are weak and strong in Christ. The ‘good news’ of the New 
Testament is not that a dead man has become alive, setting 
us an example to imitate; but that a crucified Messiah has become 
a life-giving Spirit (I Cor. 15:45). The life which the Spirit imparts 
is that of the crucified and risen Lord. And we participate in this 
life only inasmuch as we have been crucified and raised with Him 
at Golgotha. Paul confesses: “it is no longer I who live, but 
Christ who lives in me” only on the basis of: “I have been crucified 
with Christ” (Gal. 2:20). For thai reason he will only glory “in 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by which the world has been 
crucified to me and I to the world.” (Gal. 6:14) To be ‘in Christ’ 
and ‘in the Spirit’ are synonymous in Paul, but we can only be in 
the Spirit or in Christ insofar as there has been a crucifixion and 
resurrection with Him (Ro. 6:3ff; Col. 2). 

In other words, the event of Golgotha has become the crucial 
center for human existence. Prior to it we were enslaved to the 
powers of death, etc.; after it, we have become subject to the 
new power of the Spirit. 

But if the event of Golgotha is the center of life, how does 
anyone living after that event participate in it? It is on this point 
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that the theological importance of the Spirit rests. For the Spirit 
is the power which spans our time and the time of Golgotha and 
makes us contemporaneous with the Christ event. The Spirit, 
given at baptism, incorporates us in Christ—into his body on the 
cross. According to Ro. 6:3: “...all of us who have been baptized 
into Christ were baptized into his death.” It is there that “our 
old self was crucified with him” and that we walk “in newness of 
life” (Ro. 6:4), which is “the new life of the Spirit” (Ro. 7:4). 
We have died with his body on the cross and have been raised with 
Him in His resurrection body (Col. 2:13; 2:20; 3:1) so that from 
henceforth we are the body of Christ. Therefore, inasmuch as we 
are incorporated through baptism in Christ’s cross and resurrection, 
and have been made contemporaneous with it, the Spirit is at 
work in us. This is the power of the ‘word of the Cross’, the joy 
amidst suffering, the boasting in weakness. 

The designation, then, of cross and resurrection as ‘the 
eschatological event’ is clarified by the Spirit. For the Spirit is 
the power which communicates Christ’s presence to us; it makes 
the historical particularity of the cross and resurrection the 
ultimate reality of all history. How a chronologically past event 
can have ultimate meaning for the present and future is clarified 
by the function of the Spirit. For it bridges the time and incor- 
porates us ever anew in that act on Golgotha. It is in this sense 
that Romans 5:5 speaks about the love of God which “has been 
poured into our hearts through the Holy Spirit, which has been 
given us, when indeed it is true that Christ, while we were yet 
weak, died on the decisive moment for sinners.” (Cf. also II Cor. 
5: 17-21) 


The Reply to Gnosticism 


BuT IN REFERRING the Spirit exclusively to the Christ event, 
have we not succumbed to the danger of claiming for Paul a 
position of extreme ‘realized eschatology’? This is, indeed, the 
Gnostic error of all times. The Gnostic interpretation of Pauline 
statements seems so tempting because it gives logical consistency 
to one range of Paul’s ideas. Let us examine how the Corinthian 
Gnostics understood Paul. The Redeemer had come to save men 
from their life under the powers of this world. If by his ‘death 
men had died to the corruption of this world, then His resurrection 
meant that from henceforth a ‘heavenly’ life was available. As 
Christ had died, so the believers had died. As he was raised to 
glory, so the believers had been raised to glory with Him. The 
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powers of this world therefore had no longer any dominion over | 


them, for the new aeon was theirs. And the sign of this new 
existence was their possession of the Spirit. This meant that they 
were transformed from ‘flesh’ men into ‘pneumatic’, heavenly 
beings. Consequently, life in this world was from now on ethically 
irrelevant. 

Against this mysticism Paul’s prophetic religion raises itself. 
And it does so in the form of the eschatological provision. It must 
be recognized that Paul’s use of apocalyptic categories is determined 
by his prophetic protest against all Gnostic interpretations which 
speak about human possession of the gifts of God and about human 
perfectionism. Paul uses apocalyptic eschatology to safeguard the 
eschatological character of the Christ event as God’s ultimate ful- 
filment of His plan of salvation in history. The concentration of 
his thought is not on apocalyptic cosmology, but on God's 
sovereignty and will, which will find its fulfilment in history. 

This means that the Spirit never becomes man’s possession 
but always remains a gift which belongs only to the Giver. The 
language of Gnosticism and mysticism, as if the Spirit has entered 
man as substance and “spiritualized” him, is encountered by 
Paul’s insistence that as substance the Spirit is God’s alone. The 
Spirit does not bridge the gulf between God and man in such 
a way that man now becomes part of the divine life. Man remains 
man—even man in Christ, and God remains God—even when Paul 
speaks about Christ in us. The movement of the Spirit is elpis, 
hope, not in a cosmic-apocalyptic utopia but in the God whose 
action in Christ pledges his acting in the future. Spirit is thus 
not a possession, of which we can make a ‘show in the flesh’ (II 
Cor. 5:12) to impress others, but the attitude of the Christian as 
one which expects everything from the God who has made the 
cross of Christ his victory. 

Therefore faith and Spirit are two sides of the same coin. 
Both refer man continuously to the event of Golgotha. Paul epito- 
mizes this against the Corinthian Gnostics in the charge: you 
have forgotten that you have a body. And this body is not yet 
the ‘spiritual body’ of the resurrection, but a frail, mortal body 
(Ro. 6:12). And Romans 8:9, 10, where “the Spirit of God,” 
“the Spirit of Christ” and “Christ in you” are synonymous, 
stresses: “If Christ is in you, then indeed the body is dead because 
of Sin, but the Spirit alive because of righteousness.” Therefore 
life with God is subject to a condition: “if you kill by the Spirit 
the deeds of the body” (Ro. 8:13). As long as our body exists, 
Paul says, the powers, though vanquished, form still a threat and 
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have still the possibility of taking over and severing man from 
Christ. “Therefore he who thinks to stand let him beware lest 
he fall.” (I Cor. 10:12) 


Furthermore, the Gnostic conviction that they “have become 
kings already” (I Cor. 4:8) couples spiritualization with individual- 
ism. Their consciousness of Spirit-possession leads to egoistic self- 
aggrandizement, which Paul significantly calls “being blown up 
by wind” (physiousthai), not by Spirit. (1 Cor. 4:6) It has no 
regard for other bodies, i.e. the neighbor. In this context we must 
notice that the Pauline emphasis on the Spirit is accompanied by 
an emphasis on the body. Not only will we receive a spiritual 
body, but even now the proper organ for the operation of the 
Spirit is the body. “The body is a temple of the Holy Spirit” 
(I Cor. 6:19 cf. I Cor. 3:16). “The body is meant for the Lord” 
(I Cor. 6:13) for “...he who raised Christ Jesus from the dead 
will give life to your mortal bodies also through his Spirit which 
dwells in you.” (Ro. 8:11) What the Corinthian Gnostics refused 
to admit was the eschatological provision. They became pneumatic 
ecstatics and esoteric wise men, because they did not want it to 
be true that their life in the present was a life in the Spirit only 
inasmuch as it was a life in the body and for other bodies. The 
concentration of the Gnostics on the spiritual resurrection of 
Christ (cf. If Tim. 2:18) could do no justice to the incarnation 
and cross of Christ. Consequently, they did not see that the power 
of the resurrection manifests itself in this world as joy in bearing 
the burdens of each other, i.e. as joy in bearing the cross. It is 
this emphasis on the body as the field of operation for the Spirit 
which leads us to a further consideration of the Pauline ethic. 

It has often been said that the special contribution of Paul 
to the doctrine of the Spirit is that he has made the Spirit the 
norm and power of all ethical action. Because we have been 
crucified with Christ (Ro. 6:6) sin does not any longer have to 
reign in our mortal bodies (Ro. 6:12). We have been freed from 
sin and are now free for righteousness (Ro. 6:18). And this freedom 
comes from the Spirit, for “where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is freedom” (II Cor. 3::7). When Paul speaks about the 
freedom of the Spirit, he does not mean an idealistic sense of 
freedom, which is cut loose from norms. For the Spirit’s freedom 
means concrete service: “...we serve not under the old written 
code but in the new life of the Spirit.” (Ro. 7:6) The Spirit is 
the fulfilment of the intention of God’s law (Ro. 8:4), and there- 
fore binds us to the law of love. It frees us from self-concern and 
directs us toward the other person. The nature of the spiritual 
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man is shown concretely in Gal. 6:1f.: “... you who are spiritual. . 
Bear one another’s burden, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” So 
it happens that all the Spirit-phenomena of the early Church— 
often regarded as special grace-gifts (charismata) to special people, 
awe-inspiring in their manifestation of Spirit (cf. glossolaly)—are 
subordinated to the one basic criterion which the Spirit as the 
power of cross and resurrection exhibits: availability for others. 
Life in the body does mean self-sanctification. But sanctification 
is interpreted as a dedication to other bodies, i.e. as agape. The 
power of the Spirit is determined by the norm of love. The 
upbuilding of the Church, then, is the criterion by which all 
ecstasy, miracle and glossolaly is judged (cf. I Cor. 12-14). Sancti- 
fication is growth in walking according to the Spirit. This growth 
has two facets: 1) Its ‘progress’ is measured by the service to 
‘the other’, a life spent in upbuilding and love. 2) This progress 
is impossible if it is not conditioned by a regress, i.e. to let the 
victory of the cross be the validity and power of our lives. In that 
sense Luther could speak about sanctification as a crawling back 
under-the cross of Christ. 


Conclusion 


IN CONCLUSION then, because the Spirit is operative in a 
world which rebels against it and even threatens those who are 
“in Christ”, it is the Spirit of the cross which is normative for 
every ‘Spirit-possession’—and teaches Christians to suffer as Christ 
suffered. But because it is the power of Christ’s resurrection as 
well, those who have the Spirit as down-payment may suffer joy- 
fully and in hope, knowing that the cross and resurrection are 
God’s final victory over His world. 

We said before that the Spirit hides itself because it points 
away from itself to the event of the past which will be, and even 
now is, the living presence of Christ, crucified and risen. And 
Christians who are moved by the Spirit do likewise. They do 
not point to their own ‘spiritual’ experiences; but point to Him 
who has incorporated them in the victorious cross and forms the 
source of their life in the Spirit. Indeed, the Spirit alone prompts 
the confession “Jesus is Lord” (I Cor. 12:3); “...that at the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow, in heaven and on earth and 
under the earth, and every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord, to the glory of the Father.” (Ph. 2:10, 11) 
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Authority and Ministry 


Daniel Day Williams 


MANY OF you who graduate tonight entered Union Seminary, 
as I did, three years ago. For some it has been a shorter or longer 
period. In these years we have worked, studied, and worshipped 
together. We have criticized one another, and encouraged one 
another. Now you go to every part of the world:—to churches, to 
schools, and to mission fields. Many go to be pastors, and, in the 
spirit of an 18th century church rule, “to preach the word of 
God publicly, purely, briefly, clearly, thoroughly, and to edifica- 
tion.” Others are to be teachers, church musicians, chaplains, and 
counsellors. Most of us on the faculty, after due consideration, 
have elected to remain behind. There are a few more books to 
read, classes to teach, elusive ideas to clarify. 

We have been together in sickness and in health, in life 
and in death. Two of those who sat with us in our classes have 
died in tragic accidents:—Swain Loy and Hugh Embry. We re- 
member them and their families in our prayers tonight. We each 
take something we have received from the other with us into the 
days to come. 


IF WE THINK of the questions which have been most discussed 
among us in these past years here in this school, we might agree 
that they have revolved around the two poles of “Authority” 
and “Ministry”; and more especially around the specific question 
of the authority by which we minister in the church. By what 
right do we offer ourselves as preachers and teachers, not just 
of our own words, but of the Word of God? We will find some 
of our congregation standing in awe of the office of the ministry 
and of us within it. We will find others who stand in no awe of us 
whatsoever, and who are waiting to be shown with what authority 
we speak. 


Daniel Day Williams is Professor of Systematic Theology at Union. 
This article is the substance of the 1958 Union Commence- 
ment address. 
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What gives this question of authority its intensity is the 
suspicion that much of what passes for authority in religion today 
is but the echo of our own human voices. We see a clear issue 
between a trust in human judgment and ideals, and a trust in 
the divine Truth which judges and corrects our human thoughts 
and ways. Amidst the clamour of many voices we are seeking 
that absolute righteousness which is God’s own truth setting us 
straight. The world is full of authorities,—political, legal, moral, 
and scientific. And how often we hear it said that “the authorities 
disagree.” That is a revealing phrase about all earthly authority. 
But we are ministers speaking of Him who is the author of our 
salvation. How is this possible for us fallible human beings? No 
wonder P. T. Forsythe says, ““The question of authority in its 
religious form is the first and last issue of life.” 


II 


THERE ARE MANY points to be made about the evangelical 
view of authority; but I wish to call our attention to just one 
consideration which bears especially upon the work of the 
Christian minister, though we shall not forget that every Christian 
is a minister in the name of Christ. 

The point is this: the Truth which God reveals and which 
we are to preach and teach is one which comes in the midst of 
the struggles and perplexities of life. God speaks in such a way 
that we are bound to accept the trial and error, the searching 
and the suffering of human life if we are to hear and proclaim 
his authoritative Word. Such authority as belongs to us is that 
which comes only as we participate in the spirit of Christ’s ministry 
to human life, and that means His service in the midst of human 
problems. 

This way of looking at the meaning of authority finds its 
justification in the way the Bible speaks of God’s revelation to men. 

The prophets declared the Word of God—“thus saith the 
Lord.” But the prophets were men who listened for the word 
of God by a constant attention to the life of their people. They 
looked into the faces of the hungry, the angry, the faithless. 
They saw the pride of nations and the hopes of the oppressed. 
And they risked seeing their specific judgments and predictions 
corrected by history. Who would say that even the greatest 
prophets were always right in their predictions of what God would 
do? They pointed to the righteousness of God which was present, 
yet moving in mysterious ways. 
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Even more clearly, the New Testament shows that the Word 
of God comes only through a man’s bearing with the human 
perplexity and groping. What is it in the New Testament account 
of Jesus of Nazareth which is supremely authoritative? That indeed 
is not a simple question. There is a magisterial power in the 
figure of Jesus. He spoke as one having authority and not as the 
scribes. He commanded the demons and went about healing. He 
called upon men who were weary and heavy laden to come and 
follow him, for his yoke is easy and his burden light. But when 
he came into conflict with the authorities, when he met the re- 
sistance of men to the message of the Kingdom, the son of God 
did not brush aside the obstacles with a gesture of omnipotence. 


He had to go through them, and to share our human limitations 
and estrangement. 


And it is just this identification of the son of man with our 
condition that became the authentic seal of his revelation of God. 
It was not an authority apart from his ministry which he bore; 
but it was the authority of the very incarnation of the spirit of 
ministry, that is, of a caring and bearing love, which became the 
foundation of the New Testament faith. Therefore, we who minister 
in his name cannot participate in that decisive word of Truth 
which he brings on any other terms than to participate in his 
ministry. And that means to bear with the dark places of human 
experience, to face the unresolved problems, depending upon 


what God can and does do to make himself known in our life 
as we know it. 


We can illustrate what this means in the work of those of us 
who go out as church musicians to enrich and strengthen the wor- 
ship of Christian congregations. There are few things more needed 
than a strong, authoritative renewal of our Christian liturgies 
and our church music so that they will express the Christian 
story with joy and strength, and so that our worship is something 
other than a miscellaneous collection of things done from habit 
and from momentary inspiration. You have behind you the 
weight of 19 centuries of Christian liturgy and hymnology. You 
know there is an expression of Christian faith which gives voice 
to courage and joy, and is not an orgy of soothing sentimentality. 
You have the centuries of theological authority behind your 
discrimination of hymn texts. And you have your own trained 
sense, your musical and liturgical taste. You may be tempted 
to feel that such authority will be irresistible when it comes to 
setting Christian worship right. But you probably know already 
that it is not irresistible. You can have all this authority on your 
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side; but if you have not love and the spirit of ministry, it will 
not get you very far. Love here means the willingness to bear with 
those who are in all stages of Christian experience. It means the 
willingness even to bear with those who will prefer old familiar 
hymn 97, no matter what. It means the willingness to lead and 
teach and point the way to the things that are excellent, and to 
believe that in time they will be heard and accepted. 


III 


LET Us LOOK at this view of authority in some areas of our 
ministries today. There is the realm of Christian ethics. Here 
there is a great wistfulness among us for an authority which will 
decide between right and wrong. Individuals and societies grow 
sick where there is nothing sure about moral practices. 

The other day the Supreme Court refused to review the 
case of a Pennsylvania farmer who had been fined $94.00 for 
exceeding his 1954 wheat quota. The first amendment to the 
constitution declares that no law shall prohibit the free exercise 
of religion, and it was his religious conviction that he should use 
his labor to realize the maximum productivity of his land. He 
thought he had the constitution and his religious faith on his 
side; but the Federal Courts were on the other. Since the Supreme 
Court refused to review the case, we don’t know what they might 
have said; but it could have been a five to four decision. That 
symbolizes our situation as we search for justice. We make our 
way from decision to decision. 

What, then, is the responsibility of the Christian minister? 
It is indeed to preach the absolute requirement of God’s righteous- 
ness. It is to witness to the justice which is the foundation of a 
decent human society. But the moral authority which the Gospel 
declares does not relieve us of the work of standing where the 
people stand who have to make decisions in our society; and of 
taking upon ourselves the kinds of problems which form the 
stuff of human social existence. 

A layman said to his minister a short time ago: I appreciate 
your sermons, and I understand the validity of the requirements 
of the Gospel; but my problem now is to live a Christian life 
and be an automobile salesman at the present time; especially a 
used car salesman. 

We are saying that the moral authority in the Gospel does 
not exempt us from recognizing the dilemmas of salesmen, or 
state department executives, or labor union rank and file members. 
They are our problems too. We have no right to make general 
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moral pronouncements without going through the discipline of 
walking down the streets where men walk, and sitting with them 
as they make the kinds of choices which our world offers. If we 
minister in this spirit, we may have fewer general directives to 
give; but we may make a great gain in the realistic authority with 
which we speak the Christian word of love of neighbor. 

This is not for a moment to say that there are not issues 
where a courageous and costing stand for what we believe to be 
right must be taken. There are deep evils and injustices in every 
block, in every city, and in the relations of peoples and nations. 
But the kind of authority which the Gospel gives us is that of a 
way, and a direction, a recognition of our own involvement in 
evil, and a call to costly decision as God gives us light. 


IV 


THis PRINCIPLE THAT authority in the Christian faith requires 
the ministry of a patient acceptance of human problems holds in 
the sphere of Christian truth itself. There is a deep craving for 
authoritative religion in our day, and some are willing to be 
told what to believe. As John Milton observed long ago, “There 
is not any burden that some would gladlier post off to another, 
than the charge and care of their religion.” But here again, we 
cannot have the kind of Truth which Christ brings in its per- 
sonal depth and mystery unless we are willing to ask the questions 
which every man asks, and the new questions which our genera- 
tion asks about the meaning of our existence. 

We are re-emphasizing today the authority of the Scripture 
at the base of our Protestant faith. The Bible, read with the 
witness of the Holy Spirit’s presence, is not just another book full 
of noble sentiments and inspiring ideas. The words of Jesus, 
“Whosoever would be great among you must be the servant of 
all,” is not just a wise saying from an ancient teacher. It is either 
the law of life which sooner or later confronts every man, or it is 
of no great importance. And when Paul writes, “You, who were 
sometimes alienated and enemies in your mind by wicked works, 
yet now has he reconciled in the body of his flesh through death 
to present you holy and unblameable and unreproveable in his 
sight, if ye continue in the faith,” he is not merely describing a 
private experience or indulging in a noble speculation. Either he 
is speaking of a personal act of God which has created a new life 
and a new people in history, or it is of no great matter. The 
authority of the Scripture lies in its witness to what is real for 
us and for every man. 
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Yet we cannot have this authoritative word unless we are 
willing to engage in a continual search for its meaning in the 
midst of many perplexities. Surely the history of the Scripture 
proves that. The church has had to meet new scientific knowledge, 
new psychological knowledge, new historical research, and to ask 
again and again, what is the center of the Biblical truth which 
stands above through all the changes of interpretation and 
understanding? The Bible does not automatically interpret itself. 


In one of his brilliant essays which we treasure, Dr. David 
Roberts told of his discussion before the war with a young Nazi 
who saw no conflict between his Nazi beliefs.and the Bible, and 
Dr. Roberts remarks: “What a man allows the Bible to say to him 
is profoundly influenced by the situation in which he finds him- 
self.” 

We will not all agree as to how we approach the problem of 
Biblical interpretation so as to expose our bias and error, but | 
do believe there is agreement among us that the Bible does not 
offer a detour around the problems of modern thought. The 
book is about the person of Jesus Christ, in whom all truth coheres. 
Therefore we are under obligation as his ministers to undergo the 
hard intellectual labor of seeking that coherence, and fearing no 
fact or truth, no matter where we find it. 


The way in which we have been putting this matter may 
leave some of us unconvinced; for we seem to be saying that while 
ultimate authority lies with God, our sharing in his authoritative 
truth depends upon something we do, upon the faithfulness of 
our ministry, the adequacy of our intelligence. Surely there is 
something wrong with our witness if it means a pointing to our- 
selves, for we are generally poor examples of the truth and life 
we proclaim. Yet, if we make the authority of the ministry some- 
thing external, something in no way related to our living and 
our personal faith, we remove it from all that counts in real 
human life. 


Vv 


THERE IS AN ANSWER to this dilemma. It consists in reminding 
ourselves that the authority to which we point is not in our 
possession, but one upon which we ourselves depend. When we 
preach the truth and power of the Gospel, we do not say, “Look 
at us.” We say we have experienced our own emptiness and we 
know Him who fills our emptiness. 
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We are “in-between-men,” we Christians. We stand in between 
a grace which lays hold upon us, and our faltering human res- 
ponse. We stand in between the beginning of our Christian life 
and the end which comes only through working out our salvation 
with fear and trembling. We stand in between the clashing au- 
thorities of men and churches and governments, and that final 
and decisive Word of God which has enabled men to defy all 
earthly authority in His name. There will always be a validity 
in those conceptions of the ministry which put the emphasis on 
the authority of the office, precisely because the minister points 
to the grace of God which is above our feeble embodiment of it. 

There is then a discipline which is appropriate to those who 
minister in the name of Christ. It is the discipline, not of self- 
congratulation, but of daily repentance. We stand as ministers 
under exactly the same need of grace as every other man. What- 
ever authority may attach to our preaching the Gospel will depend 
upon our being clear about that. 

It is the discipline of a constant act of self-identification with 
those who are hurt, sick, lost, and in any adversity. They are not 
poor people who need our help; they are Christ himself asking 
our love. He said, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” Unless 
daily, with his help, we carry in our hearts the needs of all sorts 
and conditions of men, we cannot speak with authority of Him 
who is the servant of all. 

And it means a continual offering of gratitude and celebration. 
Nietzsche said, looking around at the Christianity he knew, 
“Christ’s followers should look more redeemed.” He was right. 
It is salvation that we preach. It is by the authority of God’s 
victory over sin and death that we live. One of the Christian 
martyrs executed in the last days of the Hitler regime wrote to 
his family: “I thank you for having given me life. I never knew 
that dying is so easy. I die without any feeling of hatred.” There 
is a quiet and final authority in such a witness which stands amid 
the wrecks of time. 

May God, the Father of our Lord Jesus, go with us in our 
several ways, and keep us bound to one another in the fellowship 
of his church, and in this fellowship of teaching and learning, of 
joy and of faith, which has been ours in these days. 
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The Image of Contemporary Man 


Samuel H. Miller 


In “THe Mytu oF Sisypuus,” Albert Camus has said that “a 
profound thought is in the state of becoming; it adopts the ex- 
perience of a life and assumes its shape.” It is tempting to epito- 
mize this statement of incarnation by one better known and more 
succinct, namely “The Word became flesh and dwelt among us.” 
Our hunger for an image is for more than an idea. We are seek- 
ing for both an incarnation and a revelation, or rather for an 
incarnation which will reveal what is now hidden. Yet doing so, 
we must be aware that such an event is never merely objective, 
in the sense of being undoubtable. When it comes, it will come 
again as it came the first time, clothed in many ambiguities, 
“...born in the litter of scorn.” 

Man, as long as he has been man, has been in search of him- 
self. No exile imposed upon him has been as strange as the one 
in which he finds himself living. Extraordinarily knowledgeable 
about the world in which he lives, he remains a stranger at home 
within himself. He knows everything about stars and atoms, the 
past and hidden powers, but about himself he is most confused. 
Whether he belongs to nature and the dominion of death com- 
pletely, or is a child of God with an immortal destiny; whether 
he is bound by the iron bonds of causality or is in some real way 
free; all this is a tortured round of “Yes-and-no” in which he 
trudges endlessly. Heidegger has put the matter sharply by say- 
ing, ““Man in our time has never known so much about the world, 
and so little about himself.” 

There is no doubt that man has always suffered this strange 
exile, from Heraclitus, frank avowal of philosophical interest in 
his phrase “I sought for myself” through innumerable witnesses 
including Jacob and Jesus, Paul and Augustine, Schopenhauer 
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and Sandburg, down to Jean Paul Sartre who describes man as 
“...either a bit beyond himself, or a little behind himself, but 
never quite himself.” This is the burden from which no man, in 
any age, altogether escapes. Buber’s prayer “...to be what he 
is’ is one of the most profound prayers of human history. 

But given this perennial state of exile, (which, by the way, 
ought not to seem strange to anyone acquainted with either the 
Biblical or the Christian tradition) we must face a more than 
usual complication in our age. Culture is usually a mirror in 
which man can see his image reflected, but today he stands in a 
bewilderingly complicated civilization as in a hall of many mirrors, 
no two of which have anything in common. Our civilization has 
accumulated by a long and extremely active memory a large num- 
her of traditions, or ways of life, or types of man. These are not 
only imbedded in our historical inheritance but actively condition 
us by their institutional dynamics. Scan the gallery of prototypes 
if you will—Biblical man, Christian man, Greek man, Roman 
man, Medieval man, Renaissance man, Industrial Revolution man, 
Scientific man, Marxist man, bourgeoisie and existentialist! What 
diversity! Each of them contains a world view, a Weltanschauung, 
a point of view, a set of mores, a plan of perspectives, a system of 
values. And yet they are all in us. The older civilization becomes, 
the more culturally diverse and contradictory its implicit advice 
to man as to how he should live. 

Actually Western man is a complicated network of these vari- 
ous historic incarnations. They are derived from one another, but 
unlike generations, none of them die, although some of them may 
be repressed or put in the chimney corner. They live off one an- 
other, supporting each other in surreptitious ways much as a 
family is often tied together by neurotic needs. But given this 
confusion of active images claiming man’s loyalty, is there any 
wonder that instead of making a choice he settles down to live 
with the whole family of images by endless compromises? Or per- 
haps the structure of competing “ways” proves too much and he 
“simplifies” his life to the point of neurotic withdrawal or equally 
neurotic aggressiveness. Is this not prefigured in the prophetic 
images of Hamlet in the sixteenth century and of Faust in the 
eighteenth? 

What an array of images meets us once we turn our gaze to- 
ward the pages of modern scripture—after we pass the confused 
Hamlet and muddled Faust! Coming into the nineteenth century 
we meet the aggressive Ahab and Brand, the uncommitted Peer 
Gynt, the independent Crusoe, the mechanized Frankenstein, the 
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uprooted isolatoes and spiritual D.P.’s of Kafka, the tortured and 
torturing clan of Faulkner, the paradoxical ironies of Mann, and 
the nauseated Roquentin of Sartre. There is no end of images; 
that is part of our burden. To paraphrase the phrase by T. S. Eliot 
which Viadimir Weidle calls the most significant line of poetry 
in our time, “We have shored these fragments against the ruins.” 
What we seek is a whole, which will support the anguish and the 
hope of our divided selves. 

Now the second factor in our confusion concerns the charac- 
ter of man’s consciousness. If our culture presents a bewildering 
plethora of inherited images, the inner life of man is disturbed, 
I believe, by a shift in the contours of consciousness. There are 
those who believe this is nonsense. Man is man, they say, and 
however much he changes style, so to speak, he remains essen- 
tially the same. We may be undergoing a change in culture, and 
man may adjust himself to it in new ways, but this does not rep- 
resent a basic change in human nature. 

To be sure this is a debatable question. Yet it seems strange 
indeed if we can distinguish such marked differences between the 
pre-Christian and the Christian, or between the medieval and the 
modern, that there are not radical and primary mutations. Cer- 
tainly this is the anguish of the New Testament. A new creature 
is being born. This is the burden of Burckhardt’s studies in six- 
teenth century Italy. A new creature—the Renaissance man—was 
being born. This constituted the agony of Luther—a new man, 
Protestant man, was being born. It is at least possible that much 
of our confusion today is the travail in which a new kind of per- 
son is being born. 

E. M. Forster, the English novelist, in “Howard’s End” de- 
clares ““... we are evolving in ways that Science cannot measure 
to ends that Theology dare not contemplate.” In that cryptic re- 
mark there is suggested the risk of entering a new epoch of human 
consciousness. Some things may be lost, and new powers gained, 
as in every previous change in the shape of man’s inner life. 

At the beginning of the modern era, it seems plain that many 
of the aspects of man’s psyche which had remained in a com- 
paratively stable integrity during the Middle Ages now developed 
somewhat autonomously. Although previously art, science, re- 
ligion and politics had expressed themselves in a unity, there now 
occurred a revolution of independence so that with modern man 
art has little or nothing to do with religion, religion little to do 
with pelitics and science, and these in turn nothing to do with 
art. The inner world is as full of competition and diverse vo- 
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cabularies as the outer world. A high degree of specialization in 
the outer world has followed this inner psychic fragmentation. 

But now given this autonomy of the many aspects or func- 
tions of man’s psyche, what will a new stage of human conscious- 
ness do to it? Are we to expect a higher unity than we have yet 
seen, or a still greater diversification? What are the terms under 
which a new man will be born? 

One of the provocative essays of our time has been written 
by a Dutch scholar, Hoekendyk, who avers that it is possible now 
to discern in the evolution of the human consciousness a new 
type of person, one whom he calls the “fourth man,” already 
appearing in sufficient numbers to perceive his general charac- 
teristics. He supersedes the three types already produced in the 
West, namely the Christian, the Renaissance individualist, and 
the bourgeois moralist. In short the fourth man will be _post- 
Christian, post-individual and post-moral. Negatively at least he 
can be characterized by the loss of these traits. He will have lost 
any concern for faith, freedom or morals. At least if these appear, 
they will do so under new forms radically different from the old. 

Certainly such a “fourth man” has been seen by others and 
adumbrated to some degree. If we dismiss the Communist or 
Stalinist as atypical, we would still have Roquentin of Sartre, 
or Merseault of Camus, or K of Kafka. On our side of the sea 
we have Riesmann’s other-directed man, and Whyte’s Organiza- 
tion Man. Neither of these latter seems as far developed in their 
radical post-Christian, post-individualist, post-moral attitudes as 
in Europe. But the bland infection may be more fatal than a 
violent one which erupts in symptoms easier to identify. 

What we must be prepared to see and more especially to 
assess if we are to communicate intelligibly with modern man is 
the change of sensibility he may undergo. As long ago as the time 
of Plato, that philosopher marked in his laws that all changes in 
social structure were preceded by changes in man’s psyche. If this 
be true, we have a right to expect certain premonitions of the 
fourth man. And is this not exactly what we do get in Defoe’s 
“Robinson Crusoe,” the insulated individual, or Frankenstein the 
mechanized man? Indeed are not some of the features of con- 
temporary man beginning to be seen in Goethe’s “Faust,” and as 
far back as the sixteenth century in Shakespeare’s “Hamlet”? In 
Faust’s lust for experience for its own sake, his restlessness and 
lack of limits, there is prefigured much that is endemic today in 
modern man. In Hamlet’s bewildered search for certitude in a 
world full of riddles, bereft of established moral standards, with 
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all the rituals of sanctity without meaning or power, our own 
time is strangely foreshadowed. Actually Hamlet might easily 
provide the framework of analysis as a basis for describing the 
shape of the contemporary mind. Three major aspects of the dimly 
seen fourth man can be clearly seen in Hamlet, namely the lack 
of radical transcendence, ambivalence to the numinous depth of 
reality, and the disintegration of vital community. We shall take 
our direction from these paths which could be illustrated quite 
easily from Hamlet, but more contemporaneous material will 
seem more pertinent to our task. 


Tue Lack or TRANSCENDENCE 


LET Us LOOK FIRST at this obvious dent or hole in the con- 
tour of our sensibility. The image of modern man is profoundly 
at a loss for what to do with God. In his most conservative or 
traditional mood, God—the primary transcendent—just doesn’t fit 
very well into the kind of world we have managed to conjure up 
in our thought. Everything is natural, or historical, or explicable, 
and what does not fit now will soon do so, once we can get around 
to it. Yet somehow we know the transcendent, or God, runs against 
the grain. If we make him into one thing among all other things 
he really isn’t God; if he is something other than everything we 
know, we find it difficult to say what he is or in what way we 
could apprehend him, or how he has anything to do with what 
happens so smoothly by law or so abruptly in catastrophe. 

The prime image of this embarrassment is the now classic 
figure of K in “The Castle” by Franz Kafka. K, whose name is 
enigmatic and incomplete, as all of us are until we have received 
some validation from above for our place in the world, is a sur- 
veyor, accustomed to measure and classify, to define boundaries 
and to settle disputes. He is competent, as Oedipus once was, in 
the ways of science and engineering, to resolve problems with 
mathematical precision and certitude. He is the veritable epitome 
of the modern man conditioned and trained in the highly suc- 
cessful methods of contemporary research. These are the ways 
which have proved successful, rewarded us with vast gains in 
knowledge, comfort and power. K is the man who waats to use 
the empirical methodology of science to secure the religious cer- 
titudes by which his employment in the world is authoritatively 
certified and his self assurance rendered indubitable. The pathos 
of the story rests in the fact that no amount of perseverance, guile 
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and aggressiveness ever perceives the Castle as anything but arbi- } 
trary, elusive and essentially incomprehensible. 

The mind of modern man, completely subservient to the rule 
of scientific reasons, finds no way open to The Castle, no possible 
breach in the world for the transcendent, and strangely, by a 
kind of flip-flop, assumes man himself to be the transcendent, a 
fact partly true but only in an ironic way. 

To trace the death of God, the disappearance of the trans- 
cendent, would provide an interesting gallery of images much too 
long for a paper of this dimension. The loss of the transcendent 
will not always appear in the same guise. For Raskolnikov, God 
was dead and all was permissible. But for others less honest, God's 
absence is more subtly indicated while his name is pretentiously 
honored. Where there is no sign of sin, as in many current Ameri- 
can novels, God is only a supernumerary. Where Man _ becomes 
everything, even his own creator as in Sartre, then the transcen- 
dent becomes comical. In the long tradition of naturalism, the 
transcendent is disdained; in romanticism, it is sentimentalized. 
Perhaps this is what makes it so hard to understand why people 
on the one hand fail to see the dim but omnipresent figure of 
transcendence standing over every page of Faulkner, and on the 
other hand fail to observe how God is utterly and inanely cari- 
catured by the cheap vulgarities of Lloyd Douglas. 

The consequences of the disappearance of transcendence from 
modern man’s sensibility are many. He prefers the knowledge of 
facts to the mystery of reality; he prefers to manipulate nature 
rather than to be grasped by reality, to extend his control rather 
than deepen his insight. Without an absolute of any sort, there 
is no focus in his life, and without a focus his values are pre- 
cariously contrived to fit the fad or the fashion. There is no meas- 
ure in what he does, for like the clown of Munich he measures 
all measures by his passing predilection or prejudice. Having no 
transcendent root, he is restless; being restless, he is guilty; and 
being guilty, he becomes compulsively restless, without goal or 
purpose. He belongs to the great tribe of Tom Wolfes, who want 
to travel on all the trains, sleep on all the beds, visit all the vil- 
lages, read all the books, and end up frustrated, suspicious, and 
bitterly contemptuous of the dirty trick life played on them. 

And now their name is Legion. They are endemic to our kind 
of culture. Normative, I suppose, well-adjusted, capable of living 
the way our world demands, they form the substance of Ries- 
man’s other-directed person, and even more the Organization Man 
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of William Whyte. They may be slightly haunted by God’s name, 
and a bit flustered by old-fashioned references to sin, but they are 
mobile, they can cover a lot of ground, and they travel in packs, 
well organized and compulsively animated. The exercises and 
ways of life which once attended a vital transcendence, namely 
a proclivity to reflection, a deepening down to the hidden realities 
of self and existence, the dialogue of creative conversation, not to 
speak of the contemplative arts or the rich skills of personal com- 
munion—all tend to be lost in the nervous twitter and frantic 
shuffle. 


AMBIVALENT RELATIONSHIP TO REALITY 


LET Us FILL IN another feature of the fourth man’s image. It 
follows directly from’ the lack of transcendence. Where there is 
no God, the dynamic depths of reality become at the same time 
exceedingly attractive and equally unbearable. In such ambival- 
ence, man is inordinately fascinated by death, sex and violence. 
Paradoxically he is in frenzied flight away from them. They are 
his only hope of keeping life real, his only hope of approaching 
the transcendent in one or another of its guises; but without the 
transcendent’s protecting grace, they fear the consuming fire lest 
they perish in it. 

Probably nowhere in contemporary literature is this aspect 
of man’s current shape of soul so subtly drawn as in Par Lager- 
kvist’s “Barabbas.” In some ways, perhaps, Hemingway might 
have afforded us the ambivalence of fascination and disillusion 
both with death and sex; perhaps Sartre would have led us to 
that metaphysical nausea which is symptomatic of his world; or 
perchance Faulkner would have tantalized us with his remarkable 
dialectic of naive faith and sophisticated evil. But Lagerkvist places 
the dilemma at a higher level where faith and disbelief join in 
the most intense struggle for a man’s soul. The nuclear center 
out of which the action rises is the death of Christ on the cross. 
Barabbas the brigand is liberated while Jesus takes his place. This 
amazing shift in fortune literally bewilders Barabbas. He is sud- 
denly thrown into the impossible position of owing his very life 
to a stranger. He is the prince of rebels, and utterly without regard 
for human life. He abruptly finds himself unable either to main- 
tain his independence or to express his rebelliousness. The solid 
wall of his security as a rebel has been breached and he is unable 
to repair the damage. He is obsessed with Jesus and with his fol- 
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lowers. Something in Jesus’ death, something of his spirit in the 
disciples, reaches through the breached walls and will not let him 
be. He cannot believe, yet he cannot disbelieve. 

Barabbas is a man somewhat like K, yet unlike him. He is 
not conditioned by science, but by another force in Western civ- 
lization. He is the result of centuries of rebellion against all 
authority, eventuating in a tight autonomously controlled indi- 
vidual. As Ortega pictures him, he is the hermetically sealed in- 
dividual. His sovereignty is in himself; he allows no one above 
him. Like Ahab in “Moby Dick,” he is a “godly ungodlike man.” 

The dynamic thrust of death, the finger of providence, the 
dread of destiny, the hound of heaven, will give Barabbas no 
rest. Yet Barabbas, yearning with all his heart to respond, want- 
ing to believe with all his heart, is hemmed in, chained down, 
caught like a slave in his own shackles. Only when he thinks the 
Christians are burning Rome, only when an act of utter rebellion 
occurs, can he identify himself with Jesus. Then he throws the 
firebrand, is arrested and finally crucified. He can believe within 
the structure of rebellion, but not in the structure of redemption. 
How much like modern man! Born rebels, rebels against any and 
all forms of authority or aristocracy, levellers down, iconoclasts, 
protestants! Like Max Weber, we can say no to a thousand things, 
but we can’t get our tongue around the simple monosyllable yes! 
Like Melville we are uncomfortable in our disbelief, but incapable 
of making the sign of faith. 

In existential terms, this is the ambivalence of lusting for life 
and fleeing from it; of wanting nothing more than to be real, and 
yet being afraid of everything that leads us to reality. Ultimately 
it eventuates in the loss of the “holy.” Death still fascinates as 
does love, but both liave lost the power to bless. They become 
sources of futility and of man’s despair. 

Perhaps this is why Max Weber once described our time as 
an “...age of disenchantment.” Everything has been naturalized. 
Birth is merely biological, not theological! Death is the end of 
the body, not the mystery of spirit. Love is a social compromise, 
not a sacrament. The final end of all such eradication of the holy 
from life is the flat, tasteless ennui of the carbuncular clerk in 
“The Wasteland,” or the vacuous faces of that army of men and 
women for whom life holds neither the hope of heaven nor the 
fear of hell. Meaninglessness, just sheer meaninglessness, sends 
them whirling through emptier and emptier days. 
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THe DISINTEGRATION OF VITAL COMMUNICATIONS 


lr NOW THE IMAGE of contemporary man becomes hopelessly 
flat for want of a real transcendent, and lacking this he fluctuates 
vainly in flight from the intensity of life’s burning center while 
he furiously flutters around it, then the third feature is the loss 
of radical communication. When God vanishes, society falls apart 
or it is held together only by frantic and artificial methods of 
one kind of coercion or another. Today we have the largest col- 
lectivities of all time—one world, vast nations, huge cities—but 
actually very little community, if by that we mean people gathered 
together by vital relationships and not merely economic or tech- 
nological convenience. The mass-man is neither an individualist 
nor a member of a community. He has been absorbed, his sub- 
stance generalized. 

The long line of gallery exhibits here seems endless. Hamlet 
and Faust to be sure; Ahab of Melville, along with Mr. Bartleby, 
Brand, and the Pynchon family of Hawthorne; down through a 
long line of lonely isolatoes, Ishmaels, and Wandering Jews to 
Kafka, Sartre, Malraux and Camus. Here are the ubiquitous D.P.’s, 
spiritual D.P.’s, standing alone, stripped of their ties to human 
kind, searching by guile and violence to belong to someone, to 
something, somewhere. There is no one figure to cite although 
one is haunted by the huge bulk of Thomas Wolfe, a giant of a 
man, lost in loneliness, an exile and a stranger, even among his 
own, driven by a fury which knew no final haven. It is in Saro- 
yan’s quivering pathos of starved people hungering for love; it is 
in Kafka’s hopeless longing of shut-in individuals trying to find 
a place for themselves in society; it is in Sartre’s characters of 
“No Exit” where other people are hell. 


CONCLUSION 


Ir 1s opvious, I think, from the variety of forces operating 
both within our cultural legacy from the past, and the new fac- 
tors which have arisen from the technically determined conditions 
of modern life, that it is impossible to derive a simple image for 
the contemporary mind. Perhaps the attempt to characterize it 
in terms of those features which have been lost in its sensibility 
must be considered as themselves too simple to be more than 
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rough benchmarks for further qualification. For instance in re- 
gard both to the lack of the transcendent and ambivalence to 
reality, Faulkner and Camus have produced a body of literature 
in which God is not overtly manifest, but where the power of 
the transcendent is the nuclear core of the essential action. 

There is no doubt that generally speaking the dimensions of 
the heroic and the profounder sense of the tragic have tended to 
be atrophied in our time. Both the heroic and the tragic depend 
on some ultimate standard against which man’s action can be 
evaluated, and it is that standard which we do not have in our 
pluralistic culture. Without a transcendent there is nothing to 
sin against, nothing impossible to defend! Neither success nor 
failure in such a situation has any inherent dignity. Nowhere has 
this been more evident than in Arthur Miller’s effort to create a 
tragedy. In his Theodore Spencer lecture he recounted his frus- 
tration when he came to realize that “The Death of a Salesman” 
culminated in the sentiment of pathos but not in the exaltation 
of true tragedy. The vision of life in our time has been flattened 
out and the heroic-tragic dimension lost, both in literature and 
in man’s sensibility. Camus, you remember, has Dr. Rieux say in 
“The Plague,” “I don’t want to be a saint or a hero. I want to 
be a man.” I doubt if that excludes from the man what once was 
indicated by saint and hero, but at any rate it reduces the com- 
pass of sensible significance. 

What has taken place in the consciousness of modern man 
is a new sophistication that will not be eradicated, nor should it 
be. Religion if it be wise will not resort to a nostalgic retreat to 
a previous age or dogma. It will confront the conditions which 
scientific thinking and the naturalistic philosophy have engen- 
dered, and redefine the elements which remain in reality indi- 
cating the validity of religion. The new frame of mind, based on 
science, is non-superstitious and non-sentimental, and that is good. 
It has tended to give man the ability to stand in the world with- 
out asking odds or special favors, and that too is good. It has en- 
couraged a wide-open honesty in the face of reality, of all reality 
including himself, and that is also good. Bonhoeffer calls this at- 
titude of modernity “Miindigkeit.” It is as if man was more of 
an adult and better able to take the world on its own terms. 

The most disturbing factors however are those not directly 
attributable to science itself. Out of science and technology to- 
gether there has developed a cultural impact remarkably well 
described by Karl Jaspers in his Man in the Modern Age. Three 
forces will have tremendous power over the fourth man, namely 
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aad the peculiar character of mass society, which is more like a ter- 
> mite colony than a human community; the accumulative passion 
uae for organization which takes the place of human redemption; and 
r of the subtle conflict between speed and sanctity, or between tech- 
nique and spirit. Jaspers says: 
s ol 
1 to “Imminent seems the collapse of that which for millenniums 
end has constituted man’s universe. The new world which has arisen 
| be as an apparatus for the supply of the necessaries of life compels 
our everything and every one to serve it. It annihilates whatever it has 
x to no place for. Man seems to be undergoing absorption into that 
nor which is nothing more than a means to an end, into that which is 
has devoid of purpose or significance. But therein he can find no satis- 
te a faction. It does not provide him with the things which give him 
frus- value and dignity. That which, amid the needs and stresses of the 
an” past, had persisted as an unquestioned background of his being, is 
eset. now in course of disappearance. While he is expanding: his life, he 
ih would seem to be sacrificing the being in which he realises his own 
i selfhood.” (P. 83.) 
and 
y in Or again: 
it to “ = : , ies i 
That which has to-day become general to our species is always 
wa the most superficial, the most trivial, and the most indifferent of 
fom- human possibilities.” (P. 85.) Or “When the titanic apparatus of 
the mass-order has been consolidated, the individual has to serve 
man it, and must from time to time combine with his fellows in order 
ld it to renovate it. If he wants to make his livelihood by intellectual ac- 
it to tivity, he will find it very difficult to do this except by satisfying 
hich the needs of the many. He must give currency to something that 
gen- will please the crowd. They seek satisfaction in the pleasures of the 
indi- table, eroticism, self-assertion; they find no joy in life if one of these 
| on gratifications be curtailed. They also desire some means of self- 
or knowledge. They desire to be led in such a way that they can fancy 
s h themselves leaders. Without wishing to be free, they would fain be 
a accounted free. One who would please their taste must produce 
, = what is really average and commonplace, though not frankly styled 
ality such; must glorify or at least justify something as universally hu- 
S$ at man. Whatever is beyond their understanding is uncongenial to 
e ot them.” (P. 40-41.)* 
ectly _ There is no archaic answer to this new temptation rising in 
) to: a form we have never seen before. The answers cannot be tra- 
well ditional, taken from previous centuries, however wisely they were 
hree pee pel , ee 
arl Jaspers, Man in the Modern Age. Reprinted by permission of Rout- 
mely ledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., London, England. 
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phrased or cleverly constructed. As Kierkegaard so succinctly states, 
the solutions of the problem cannot be cribbed from the back ot 
the book as may be the wont of schoolboys. The Nicaean or Scho- 
lastic solutions are not ours, no matter how helpful they may be 
in guiding us to make our own. 

Fundamentally, of course, what is required of us is a new mag: 
nitude of consciousness. This is not a clever juggling of words 
with special theological finesse, although working with words will 
be involved. It will be a true “‘metanoia,” a changed mind, a 
transformation of our consciousness of such radical depth and 
scope that the forces and elements of this new epoch will be in- 
cluded and integrated. This means deepening the bases, enlarging 
the imagination, sharpening the discrimination, and by the fire 
of creative insight and imagination fusing all into a meaningful 
whole. 

At the level of our inquiry, it is the old, old question, “What 
is Christ?” asked again with special relevance to our present di- 
lemma as “What is it to be human?” The full and adequate an- 
swer to the latter question will supply us with the necessary data 
with which we may attempt to answer the former. In fact the 
former question is not really a question with meaning until we 
both realize the problematic character of human consciousness 
in our time and the theological implications involved in articu- 
lating the full reality of man. 

There is a desperate urgency to the task lest Christianity re- 
vert to the archaic forms in the mistaken notion that such action 
implies orthodoxy. The realities which are involved in the rela- 
tionship of the natural and the theological, the sum of which rep- 
resents the total man, need to be identified in the light of modern 
knowledge. The terms will need definition. The inherited sym- 
bols, words included, will need to be redefined, articulated in the 
experiences and tensions of our own epoch. 

When Friederich Nietzsche wrote to one of his friends con- 
cerning the onerous burden he bore, he said it was essentially 
the necessity of redefining every word he used. In a sense this is 
the burden of the Christian faith in our time, and that redefining 
must be a double task; our epochal consciousness developed since 
the breakup of the medieval world must be interpreted in the 
light of the Christian revelation, and the latter must be reshaped 
to give meaning to the realities man has come to know in his 
recent history. 
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Christian Faith and Life Series 


Randolph Crump Miller 


THe CuristiAN FairH AND Lire Series, first published by the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., in 1948, is an outgrowth of economics 
and theology. These strange bedfellows came together in 1938, 
when an analysis showed that Presbyterian educational materials 
were not selling. This falling off in sales was causing pain among 
the officers of the Westminster Press, and a conference was called 
to analyze the situation. It was not iong before those at the con- 
ference pointed out that the 1938 materials were inadequate be- 
cause they did not reflect current thinking about theology or edu- 
cational procedures. Therefore, something had to be done for the 
welfare of the educational program and its financial soundness. 

This close connection between economics and theology may 
be rooted in Presbyterianism or in its Scotch backgrounds, but 
of this I am not sure. However, the financial wisdom behind the 
creation of a new set of educational materials has been demon- 
strated at each step of the way. Although there was a great finan- 
cial risk involved in the first publication of the new lessons, it 
was a calculated risk that led to a return in terms of cold cash 
far beyond the hopes of those in charge. It was this economic 
acumen which acted as a safeguard against unnecessary risks in 
the theological or educational foundations of the new materials. 
The business leaders in the publication division of the church 
had their finger on the pulse of the local congregations, and they 
knew what these pastors and their people would buy. The cost 
of approximately $3.00 per pupil was revolutionary, but the people 
could see what they were buying and the package was especially 
attractive. The preparation of the people to use the new materials 
was an example of leadership training combined with the “hard 
sell,” and it worked. 


Randolph Crump Miller is Professor of Christian Education on 
the Luther A. Weigle Fund and Director of Studies in the 
Yale Divinity School. 
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THIS PROCESS BEGAN with an exploratory conference in 1938. 
Other conferences followed and certain decisions were made in 
the light of findings from various surveys. Very early in the pro- 
ceedings a decision was made to publish hard-covered books of 
permanent value, attractively printed and with good art work. 
Also, at an early date, the three-year cycle was agreed to, not only 
because the older materials had followed this group-graded cycle, 
and not only because many Presbyterian congregations were sup- 
posedly too small to have closely-graded classes, but also because 
it led to large printing orders and therefore lower costs for each 
year in the cycle, one-third of the curriculum materials being 
published each year. 


There was some talk of publication early in the war years, 
but the paper shortage made this impossible. In this case, the war 
was a happy accident, for it provided the breathing space neces- 
sary for the theological reformulation of educational goals, which 
is surely the most significant of all the advances made by the Chris- 
tian Faith and Life Series. During this period of delay the impact 
of the revived Reformation theology hit the existing staff mem- 
bers and led to the addition of new editors who were well ac- 
quainted with the current of contemporary theology. The appoint- 
ment of James D. Smart, who was more of a Biblical theologian 
than an educator, was perhaps the key to unlocking the door of 
the most important problems facing the entire group responsible 
for the production of the lesson materials. 

The editors who had been responsible for the old Westmin- 
ster lessons still had responsibility for the continuance of their 
publication, and therefore new editors had to be hired to do the 
new work. They had to become acquainted with a different philos- 
ophy of Christian education, which now was concerned with the 
latest trends in theology, but also with the place of the child in 
the Christian family and with leadership training. 


It is at this point in the story that pamphlets began to appear, 
outlining what the new lessons were to be like. The earlier docu- 
ments had been constantly revised in order to help the staff think 
through their problems, but now fresh writing was essential to 
let the church as a whole in on what was happening. Among the 
publications was The Church Must Teach—or Die, which was an 
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amplification of the basic principles approved by the General As- 
sembly in May 1947, just a year prior to the introduction of the 
new series. Certain points came out quite clearly: 
938. 
. = The Christian faith is known only by revelation; yet equally 
pro- true is it that we should know nothing of the Christian faith today 
s of had it not been for a human channel of communication.... It is 
york. evident therefore that revelation and education are not two unre- 
only lated things; yet the one cannot ever be substituted for the other. ... 
ycle, Education of this kind is a function of the Church as a whole,.. . 
sup- called to be the body of Christ... But that he makes it his body is 
‘ause ever an act of grace which can never be taken for granted..... 
each The home is of major importance in the Christian education 
eing of children. In the sacrament of Baptism the Church lays upon the 
shoulders of parents the responsibility for the nurturing of their 
: children in the Christian faith..... 
— Growing up into the life of the Church will mean that they 
war enter, step by step, into that life which the Church has with God 
eces- in worship, and into that fellowship which Christians have with each 
Thich other because of their oneness with Christ. It will also mean that 
‘hris- the historic faith of the Church will become their personal faith 
pact by which they live day by day, and that, because of the faith that 
possesses them, they will commit themselves decisively to the life 
nem- Shige ay aE x ee aes ' ; 
of active discipleship which Christ expects of all who call themselves 
1 ac- his followers. As disciples they wiil seek constantly to know God’s 
oint- will and do it in relation to the issues of life in the local, national, 
gian and international communities, and they will be aware that to come 
or of under God’s rule now is to have citizenship in a Kingdom which is 
sible eternal. .... 
There is bound to be an infinitive variety of approach in a 
P teaching which takes the human situation in earnest, and a constant 
tmiin- freshness and newness, while at the same time it will have a con- 
their sistency which is a reflection of the consistency of God's truth and 
>» the justice and love. 
hilos- There can be no right understanding of Christian teaching, 
1 the however, without the recognition that it is God who teaches, guides, 
Id in enlightens, and redeems, and that all our human endeavors are 
secondary and conditional upon his activity.... The knowledge of 
God is not a subject matter.... That God is known is ever afresh 
pear, an act of his grace and love.... 
docu- All curriculums have theological content, the only question open 
think to debate being the nature of such content.* 
al to 
“ the * From The Church Must Teach or Die. Copyright, 1947, by the Presbyterian 
as an Board of Christian Education. Used by permission. 
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These excerpts from the basic principles state quite clearly 
what is the main thrust of The Christian Faith and Life Series. 
I believe this is a sound statement to which I would make no 
objections. Here is a proper emphasis on a sound theology, a recog- 
nition of the place of the Church, a recapturing of the influence 
of Christian parents, a sound ethical outlook, and above all an 
understanding of God’s place in the educational process. 

Certain decisions had been made to spell out the means to 
these goals. At the heart of the curriculum were the readers, well 
written and carefully graded, beautifully illustrated, and hard 
covered. Some of them have been remarkably successful and others 
were failures from the start, but on the whole the production of 
these books in so short a space of time, which meant they were 
untested, has met a real need. Combined with these were the 
teacher-parent quarterlies, and these have been constantly im- 
proved with each cycle of publication. It was a miracle that the 
first quarterlies ever appeared on time, for the staff was too small 
for this kind of editorial writing. The heroine at this point was 
Dorothy Fritz, whose herculean efforts should be noted. But there 
was much more to the curriculum than this: special guides for 
teachers were prepared which dealt with the basic issues of the- 
ology and their application to the age-levels. Age-level guides 
appeared at a later date, along with the magazine, The Christian 
Educator. Problems also developed in dealing with parents, and 
the material in the quarterlies was supplemented by pamphlets 
such as Parents Are Teachers Too and The Ministry to Christian 
Families. Unofficially, additional help came from such books as 
J. C. Wynn’s Pastoral Ministry to Families and James D. Smart's 
The Teaching Ministry of the Church. 

The thinking from the very beginning was in terms of three- 
year cycles. Each course was group-graded to cover three grades, 
and it was published once in three years, with a progression of 
courses from Life of Christ, to Bible, to Church; and under these 
three general headings it was proposed to cover all that a child 
needed to learn when he was through high school. There was a 
neatness about the economy of this approach, both educationally 
and financially, which was appealing, and it eliminated a lot of 
work in the field of child psychology, for all courses were aimed 
in the general direction of three year spans rather than at a 
specific grade. 

II 


SOME CRITICISMS are implied in what has already been written, 
but it may not be clear what are the cannons of criticism. These 
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may be illustrated if use is made of Lewis J. Sherrill’s The Gift 
of Power as a basis for judging Smarts The Teaching Ministry 
of the Church. Or one might compare the more dynamic theology 
and educational method of The Seabury Series with the more 
carefully structured approach of the Christian Faith and Life 
Series. 

I think it is fair to say that the view of revelation in the 
Christian Faith and Life series borders on the propositional. There 
is a revelation that has been “received”; and as refined through 
the efforts of Calvin and his followers, this is it!. To this I would 
contrast the more dynamic view of revelation interpreted in terms 
of events. When a particularly revealing event coincides with 
the response of a particularly appreciative mind (to paraphrase 
William Temple), God reveals himself. This is the record of the 
acts Of God in the Bible, and it is essential for us today if we 
are to understand the Biblical faith. Because I prefer the latter 
view, I believe that the Christian Faith and Life series is not as 
fundamentally sound at this point as it might be. But the con- 
trast is not absolute, and at many points pamphlets and leaders’ 
guides indicate the latter view. 

On the whole, the findings of Biblical scholarship have not 
been obscured, although normally they have been presupposed and 
the pupils have not become involved in critical problems. That 
a Church which had fought the battle on the side of the funda- 
mentalists only 25 years before could follow the findings of Bib- 
lical criticism with the approval of its General Assembly is some- 
thing to marvel at, for this is the point at which almost all ma- 
terials have been compromised. 

When we turn to the three-year cycle, there is some question 
of the validity of the constant recurrence of just three topics: 
Jesus, Bible, Church. Yet, in practice, many other topics have been 
worked into the curriculum. But one is led to wonder where to 
find the emphasis on day-to-day decisions as Christians concerning 
social, national, and international events. Is the theology inade- 
quate in terms of the dynamics of social ethics? 

What must one say, then, about the theology? On the whole 
it is sound theology, reflecting the best thinking of current Protes- 
tantism, although there are other trends which some of us find 
more desirable. This theology is the basis for all that results edu- 
cationally, and this I find particularly valuable, for I believe that 
methods and procedures must evolve from one’s theological in- 
sights. The question that faces us is whether the procedures used 
reflect the best in our theology. 
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As one looks at these materials from the standpoint of edu- 
cational processes, especially in the earlier manuals, the methods 
do not seem particularly exciting. Everything is worked out in a 
cut and dried fashion for each session. There does not seem to be 
much imagination or much genuine creativity. As a matter of fact, 
little thought was given to methods at the time of the first publi- 
cation in 1948, and this is evident as one examines the quarter- 
lies. During this time, my own parish was using this series, and 
we finally helped our teachers overcome their frustration with 
this slogan: “If you are on the ‘right’ lesson for the ‘right’ Sun- 
day, it is the wrong lesson.” This was an attempt to free the 
teachers so that they could follow the leads and interests of their 
pupils as these evolved from previous sessions and current experi- 
ences, and it partially succeeded. 

It is not clear to me just how method has evolved from the- 
ology. Some years ago, Edith Hunter wrote a brilliant article 
called ‘“‘Neo-Orthodoxy Goes to Kindergarten,” in which she pointed 
to the conflict between a sound psychological picture of the child 
which conflicted with the neo-orthodox theological statement about 
him. In a similar vein, it might be concluded that the methods 
selected do not aim at the goal stated in an early pamphlet: “The 
methods of Christian education must be found... in what God 
has shown us of himself and of his dealings with men and in what 
people are and are meant to be; but they must be found also in 
the ways in which people learn and the conditions under which 
they learn.” But consistently the method is to begin with content 
and to emphasize the mastery rather than the relevance of that 
content. Little of the new insights into group processes is utilized, 
and one rarely sees the concerns and problems of the pupils il- 
luminated by the Gospel. The content stands as an island isolated 
from life, although it is frequently possible for the pupil to build 
his own bridge. 

The grading problem is always with us. The decision to use 
group-graded materials was apparently not seriously questioned. 
The old Westminster materials had been group-graded and a 
survey has shown that most Presbyterian schools were too small 
(under 100) to have closely graded classes; therefore, group-grading 
was the conclusion from the beginning. I believe that this was 
wrong at the time, and the growth of the church school enroll- 
ment since then has multiplied the error’s effect. In the first place, 
about two-thirds of the students were in the large schools; second, 
small church schools can be closely graded at least in the grammar 
grades with as few as 50 pupils; third, it is easier to modify closely- 
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graded materials for group-graded use than to modify in the op- 
posite direction. But the Presbyterians were stuck with their de- 
cision, which has led to difficulties with the readers as well as 
with the lesson plans; and they have in recent years had to add 
extra pages to show the teachets how to modify their lessons for 
the lower and higher levels within the three-year span. 

Because of this lack of concern with grading, the earlier ma- 
terials also had little information about age-group characteristics. 
Developmental psychology tells us much about the concerns and 
needs of each age, and this is what the teacher needs to know in 
order to make Christianity relevant enough to be learned. Only 
as the Gospel answers real questions does learning take place, 
and this is impossible if the teacher does not know where the 
pupils are. Compare the sections on the nature of the learner 
in the Seabury Series, or even in the Beacon Series, with the 
quarterlies and you will see what has happened. In 1957, this 
was remedied with a series of booklets beginning with Dorothy 
B. Fritz’s The Spiritual Growth of Children. 

From the beginning, a great ideal was held up in terms of 
the Christian family. The quarterlies are for parents and teach- 
ers, and they are full of excellent material, but they have not been 
used to the extent that was hoped for. I believe that this is not 
the fault of the materials, but that the difficulty lies in the fail- 
ure to involve the parents in the total educational program. It 
is at this point that I would like to see the development of family 
worship services, with parents and children (of all ages!) in the 
church together for a period of time. If this were followed by 
parents’ classes, I believe that the materials in the quarterlies would 
be used both extensively and constructively. 

The place of the family in the church is not fully understood 
in any lesson materials. The fact that the Presbyterians have 
undertaken a full-scale study of the nature and function of the 
Christian family and have found their greatest difficulty at the 
theological level indicates that much more work needs to be done 
at this point. The first conference on the theological nature of 
the family ended in confusion, and it is not possible at this point 
to predict the findings of the research program. But the move 
toward the wholeness of the family is essential if the program is 
to work. Over the years, Dr. Ernest Ligon’s approach to the family 
has appealed to its unity as a whole, and this is what is needed. 
Perhaps we need to return to Horace Bushnell’s description of 
the family in Christian Nurture, where he sees its organic unity 
as the basis for the nurture of young and older Christians. 
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This leads to questions about worship. I am convinced that 
worship is the Christian experience in which we can participate 
to the best advantage at the center of the educational process. 
Worship is not self-consciously educational, but it is shared ex- 
perience in the presence of God, and therefore it is both edu- 
cational and revelational when it is genuine. It does not need to be 
reduced to the language or the concepts of children, for the sense 
of the numinous comes from being in the presence of the mys- 
terious holiness of the Almighty. I am a little worried about altars 
in front of sandboxes and cute acolytes and children play-acting 
that they are ministers leading worship (see Teens, July-Septem- 
ber, 1958, pp. 29-32). But when the family is in a worship service 
geared to the parents and children together, important responses 
and meanings may result. There is a half-way house between open- 
ing exercises and worship for adults which is genuinely worship, 
in which the Word is preached, the sacraments administered, and 
the praise of the congregation is heard. 

So far I have questioned the Christian Faith and Life series 
concerning its adequacy in terms of (a) its theory of revelation, 
which I believe should be more dynamic, (b) its methods, which 
I think are not as imaginative as they might be, (c) its grading, 
which I think is fallacious in terms of the size of the United 
Presbyterian Church and of its individual church schools, (d) its 
content, which is limited by the artificiality of the “Bible, Jesus, 
Church” cycle, (e) its failure fully to reach the family, which in 
theory it intends to do, and (f) its refusal to consider seriously 
family-at-worship service as part of the normal program on Sun- 
day mornings, which would solve both the ministry-to-the-family- 
and-parents problem and the unity of the congregation at worship. 

These are not fatal defects, and some educators would see 
them as assets. In each of the six points mentioned above, there 
is much that is good, with the possible exception of the three-year 
grading cycle, which many educators believe to be psychologically 
unsound in even the smallest church school. The achievements in 
communicating the content of the Christian faith, in using readers 
for this purpose, in deepening Christian commitment, and in en- 
listing parental cooperation are important ones, and at this point 
it is probable that the Presbyterians are leading the way. It is a 
ereat achievement. 


III 
WHEN ALL Is sAip and done, the Christian Faith and Life 


series is a whopping financial success, partly because it is used 
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by 90% of the Presbyterians and partly because it is so good 
that parishes of other denominations use it. I have used it both 
in California and in Connecticut, and I think it is the best series 
available for the average Protestant Church. The reservations I 
have are met in some parishes by using the Seabury Series, which 
fails at certain specific points to equal the Christian Faith and 
Life series but which has a sharper existential edge and more 
dynamic theological outlook, which one can discover by reading 
Reuel L. Howe’s Man’s Need and God’s Action. But the Sea- 
bury Series demands a radical change in outlook, while the Chris- 
tian Faith and Life series puts additional demands on the con- 
gregation without requiring such serious dislocations of parish 
life. 

When a congregation has used the Presbyterian materials 
for a period of years, some things become evident. The young 
people, after going through this experience, usually have become 
articulate, intelligent, and devoted Christians. They have a genu- 
ine grasp of the meaning of the Christian faith for their lives 
and they are able to think and reason about their faith. Because 
of the excellent leadership training, they have had teachers who 
are able to use the tools given them, and subtle changes have 
occurred in parish life which have transmitted the redemptive 
power of God’s grace to the members of the congregation. The 
total result is good, for God is working through these people to 
teach, guide and redeem them. 








THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


THE SET NOW 
ONLY $89.50 





“Christendom’s Most Comprehensive Commentary” can 
now be yous for only $89.50—$15.50 less than if you 
buy the 12 volumes individually at $8.75. Get your set now 
and save! 

Some features you'll be particularly interested in: 

Exegesis of the text by distinguished biblical scholars— 
John Bright, Floyd V. Filson, Frederick C. Grant, J. Philip 
Hyatt, Arthur Jeffrey, John Knox, Herbert G. May, J. 
Coert Rylaarsdam, the late Ernest F. Scott, Samuel Terrien, 
G. Ernest Wright, and others. 

A detailed introduction to each biblical book, prepared 
by the exegete. 

General articles in the various areas of biblical study, 
written by such authorities as William F. Albright, Georges 
Augustin Barrois, Kenneth W. Clark, Frank Moore Cross, 
Edgar J. Goodspeed, John T. McNeill, Paul S. Minear, 
James Muilenburg, the late Robert H. Pfeiffer, and John 
C. Trever. 

Comprehensive indexes to the complete set. 
Extensive bibliographies throughout. 


12-volume set, $89.50 Single volumes, $8.75 
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Under One Roof 


Charles Malik 


IN AN IMPORTANT ceremony like this the first question that 
faces a man engaged in public service is whether he should put 
aside his faith and give expression only to general, idealistic, dip- 
lomatic platitudes. Are the forces rampant in the world today— 
including that most sinister of all forces, ordinary secularism or, 
simply, faithlessness—so frightening that the man with public re- 
sponsibilities must on that account cancel his faith and stand, in 
shame and in fear, mesmerized, mute, speechless? 

There are three reasons why I reject this position. The first 
is that I believe it is possible to be faithful and human, namely, 
doing what the world expects of you according to the proper hu- 
man rules of the game. The second is that nothing can really 
frighten the faith that is grounded on the knowledge of the power 
of the Cross. And the third is that if faith and the world with all 
its forces cannot co-exist, then there is no hope for faith accom- 
plishing its task of salvation, and there is certainly no hope for 
the world. 

But faith has spoken and keeps on speaking in the world and 
despite the world, and the world sometimes listens. And since it 
is God himself who has thrust this faith upon us, and since this 
is somehow his world despite its fallenness and estrangement, 
then He must know that his faith and his world can co-exist. 

The Church has been divided and splintered and those who 
believe in Jesus Christ have long been yearning for communion 
and unity. With the shrinking of the world into a neighborhood 
the old isolation of Christian communities throughout the world 
from one another has ended for good. The churches are comforted 
in each other’s presence, but at the same time they are profoundly 
disturbed and challenged by the fact of separation and of the 
scandal of difference in matters of faith, order and life. 

Many questions therefore arise. There is the question of truth 
and validity. There is the question of the original unity of the 
Church. There is the question of tradition. There is the question 
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of the authentic will of Christ. There is the question of the living 
efficacy of our witness. There is the question, finally, of whether 
he who came at the eleventh hour to the feast of his Lord might 
not be preferred even to him who has been there from the first. 

It behoves, then, those of us who crave after unity and who 
do not admit that division in fundamental matters is a truthful 
or final fact to seek diligently the truth of these questions. 

Where there is so much hatred and suspicion in the affairs 
of men; where there is so much spite and rebellion; where there 
is so much pride of being; where the lust of the flesh and of the 
mind has come to know no limit; where there is so much _ phi- 
losophy and idealism and abstract systems and hazy dreams; where 
the forces of darkness are let loose all over the place; where man 
in his utter solitude and need is not known or pitied or loved— 
where these things abide, as they do in our world, it is good that 
so many churches which call on the name of Christ will be getting 
together in this building under one roof. 

For the aim of this act is clearly not only practical facility, 
but to draw together the scattered sheep, to the end that, in sim- 
plicity and in truth, they will know better who their one shepherd 
is: even Jesus Christ in whom there is no hatred but only love; 
who knows no rebellion but only obedience; in whom pride of 
being is replaced by the not-being of the Cross; who is able to 
dominate and control our lusts and to turn them to his glory; 
in whom there is no abstractness and no philosophy at all but 
only fullness of life and of being; who “is light, and in him is 
no darkness at all”; who is man’s only real companion, unto eter- 
nal life. 

May this one roof therefore not only draw us together to the 
human comforting and strengthening of our souls, not only chal- 
lenge us to a deeper search for unity, but may it also redound to 
the real historic glory of him who is our light, our life and our 
Lord. 


Statement by Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon, President of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, at the Ceremonial Lay- 
ing of the Cornerstone of The Interchurch Center on Riverside 
Drive at One Hundred Twentieth Street, New York City, on Sun- 
day, October 12th, 1958, in the afternoon. 
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Bibhography for Ministers 


In order to reintroduce certain basic works in the various fields 
of Christianity, and in order to bring our last Bibliography for 
Ministers (January, 1950, through June, 1951) up to date, the 
Editors of the Review are preparing a new Bibliography which 
will run throughout the four issues of this years Volume, No. 
XIV. The first four fields to be covered appear in this issue. 

R.K.H. 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 


Pau. W. Hoon 


SEVERAL YEARS have elapsed since the Union Seminary Review 
last carried a bibliography on public worship, and the prepara- 
tion of a new list has been judged appropriate for several reasons. 
New titles have of course appeared, some of which are noted be- 
low. But more persuasive has been the growing realization of the 
reciprocal relation between the faith of the Church and the prayer 
of the Church, between doctrine and liturgy, fostered in part by 
the theological revival; we have learned anew what should never 
have been forgotten, that before anything else Christian worship 
must be theologically construed and defined if its integrity is to 
be preserved. Further, one senses a widespread desire to recover 
the historical heritage of Christian tradition at its best that will 
correct the aberrations to which Protestant worship—especially 
in its so-called “free-church” forms—is prone. Again, many forms 
of Protestantism are emerging into a certain cultural and litur- 
gical maturity, and are impatiently laying aside the banalities 
and crudities which, due in part to an excessive preoccupation 
with “the psychology of worship,” have for so long been our bane. 
Last but by no means least is the continuing discipline which 
both the less and the more scholarly minister must set himself 
week in and week out, to inquire into the integrity with which 
he conceives and conducts worship; for if it be conceded that “wor- 
ship is the first act of the Church,” then nothing is of more im- 
portance in parish life. 


Paul W. Hoon is Professor of Pastoral Theology at Union. 
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The following list is necessarily selective, and the compiler 
has obviously operated under wraps. It is divided into six sec- 
tions which, it is hoped, will correspond to the actual needs in 
which the parish minister finds himself. The titles are listed by 
author, alphabetically. 


THEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 


Abba, R., Principles of Christian Worship (New York: Oxford, 
1957). A historical introduction relating basic principles to 
actual practice, with special reference to the morning service 
and to the sacraments, by a free churchman. One of the best 
recent volumes, quite scholarly, sensitive, rooting worship in 
theology. 

Brilioth, Y., Eucharistic Faith and Practice, trans. A. Hebert 
(London: SPCK, 1930). A comprehensive picture of diverse 
types of Eucharistic worship beginning with the New Testa- 
ment and extending to modern evangelical Christendom, 
mediating between Catholic and Protestant positions, by a 
Swedish Lutheran scholar. A classic of its kind providing es- 
sential historical and theological background for the recovery 
and restoration of Holy Communion as the norm of public 
worship. 

Christian Worship: Studies in Its History and Meaning, ed. N. 
Micklem (Oxford: Clarendon, 1936). A group of Oxford schol- 
ars discuss the theology, history and practice of Christian 
worship, with particular attention to the origin and develop- 
ment of Reformed worship. A scholarly book, yet livingly 
related to the Church’s worship today. 

Davies, H., Christian Worship, Its Making and Meaning (New 
York: Abingdon, 1957). A three-part introduction dealing 
with the history, the content, and the relation of worship 
to life. Good for the beginner, especially suitable for laymen 
and study groups. 

Dix, G., The Shape of the Liturgy (London: Dacre, 1945, re- 
printed). A monumental historical and theological study of 
the Holy Communion as the classic shape of the Church’s 
worship from its origin in Judaism and the early church 
through the Reformation, written by an Anglican Catholic 
and fascinatingly packed with a great amount of general in- 
formation about the life and worship of the Church. An 
epochal book, especially strong on the pre-Nicene period, pre- 
senting on a vast canvass the centrality of the sacrament as 
the main act of Christian worship. 
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Hardman, O., A History of Worship (Nashville: Cokesbury, 1937). 
An historical survey from the apostolic age to the present 
day; sketchy in spots and weak on worship in the post-Re- 
formation era, but a good general introduction. 

Maxwell, W. D., An Outline of Christian Worship (New York: 
Oxford, 1936). A very compact history of Christian worship 
from Biblical times to today, with special attention to the 
Holy Communion. A great deal of factual information sum- 
marily classified and reported in a reliable fashion; good for 
both reference and general reading. 

Shepherd, H. M., Jr., The Worship of the Church (Greenwich: 
Seabury, 1952). A description of the genius and spirit of the 
Book of Common Prayer as not merely a treasury of services 
but as a devotional way of life, with a definition of principles 
of worship and a helpful commentary on all the rites of the 
Episcopal Church to which so many denominations are in- 
debted. Essential background material for many pastors. 

Sperry, W. H., Reality in Worship (New York: Macmillan, 1926, 
reprinted). A penetrating analysis of the nature and experi- 
ence of worship, of the motives and needs people bring to 
worship, together with suggestions—from the point of view 
of a learned freechurchman—for improving worship. Theo- 
logically “dated,” but provocative, in places inspiring, 
stylistically good. 

Steere, D., Prayer and Worhsip (New York: Association Press, 1938, 
reprinted). Representative of the Quaker point of view, this 
small book—one in the Hazen series—deals with both personal 
and corporate worship, and nourishes the soul as well as in- 
structs the mind. 

Underhill, E., Worship (New York: Harper, 1937). A profound 
and scholarly study of the nature and fundamental principles 
of worship, and of the chief forms of their expression in Chris- 
tianity, historically and theologically elucidated. Probably the 
best introduction to the theory and practice of worship, writ- 
ten in a beautiful style and informed with the spirit of mys- 
tical devotion. 

Ways of Worship, ed. P. Edwall, E. Hayman, W. D. Maxwell. Re- 
port of Theological Commission of Faith and Order. (New 
York: Harpers, 1951). A symposium by representatives of all 
denominations on the nature, content and structure of litur- 
gy, the relation of liturgy and devotion, and the meaning of 
Word and Sacrament. A helpful survey of ways of worship 
in the main branches of Christendom today. 
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THE PLANNING AND CONDUCT OF WORSHIP 


Blackwood, A., The Fine Art of Public Worship (New York: Abing- 


don, 1934). An analysis of both the theory and practice of 
worship by an experienced pastor, written from an evangeli- 
cal, non-liturgical point of view. Strong on practical helps. 


Blackwood, A., Leading in Public Prayer (New York: Abingdon, 


1958). A practical guide toward more effective prayer, defin- 
ing various types of prayer and offering detailed suggestions 
for the minister’s preparation for leading prayer in public 
worship. One of the few good books in the field, written by 
a veteran Presbyterian pastor and teacher of pastors; strong 
on practice but lacking in theological rationale. 


Coffin, H. S., The Public Worship of God (Philadelphia: West- 


minster, 1946). An outstanding source-book of guidance for 
leaders of worship, written from the Reformed point of view, 
with chapters on the theology and art of worship, public 
prayer, music, the sacraments, children’s sermons. This is one 
of the two or three best books for the parish minister, written 
by the late President of Union Seminary who excelled both as 
a parish pastor and liturgist. 


Hedley, G., Christian Worship (New York: Macmillan, 1953). A 


comprehensive survey of the history, theology and practice 
of worship, designed to introduce the reader to the richness 
of authentic worship in the Christian tradition; excel- 
lent chapters on church architecture, symbolism, music, or- 
ders of service, prayer, preaching, the sacraments. Written by 
a high-church Methodist, this book is possibly the best gen- 
eral introduction to the conduct of worship. Learned, witty, 
incisive. 


Horn, E., Altar and Pew: The Devotional Life of the Pastor and 


His People (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg, 1951). A Lutheran 
pastor expounds the devotional practice of good churchman- 
ship for clergy and laity, with chapters on developing a parish 
devotional program, on appraising the devotional needs of 
parishioners, and on ways to make worship more real. The 
author speaks out of parish experience, and is both theologi- 
cally and liturgically sound. 


Maxwell, W. D., Concerning Worship (New York: Oxford, 1948). 





A small but meaty book describing the appropriate ways to 
conduct worship in relation to underlying theological prin- 
ciples. Written by a Scottish Presbyterian pastor in the Re- 
formed tradition. 
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Palmer, A., The Art of Conducting Public Worship (New York: 
) Macmillan, 1939). A free-church approach to worship by a 
ng- Baptist, with chapters on architecture, the order of worship, 
of symbolism, prayer, preaching, the sacraments. Strong on prac- 
eli- tical aspects. 
ps. Palmer, A., O Come Let Us Worship (New York: Macmillan, 1941). 
on, ! A book on typical problems of worship in small churches, 
fin- very practical, full of concrete suggestions for planning and 
ons | conducting worship and for developing the worship life of 
rlic a congregation. 
by Southcott, E., The Parish Comes Alive (New York: Morehouse- 
ong Gorham, 1956). This book describes how the restoration of 
the sacraments of Baptism and Holy Communion in the wor- 
est- ship of an English congregation by an Anglican minister, 
for rendered the whole of parish life sacramental in the largest 
ew, meaning of the term. One does not need to agree with all 
lic the theory and practice set forth in this book to be spurred 
one to re-think the place that the sacraments should hold in par- 
ten ish life. 
L as Strodach, P. Z., A Manua! on Worship: Venite Adoremus (Phila- 
delphia: Muhlenberg, 1946). While written by a Lutheran 
_ A for Lutherans, this book provides a reliable introduction to 
tice liturgical action common to much Protestant liturgical wor- 
1€ss ship, and includes chapters on appointments and architec- 
cel- ture, vestments, the sacraments, etc. Useful for a sound knowl- 
or- edge of liturgical procedure and action. 
by 
en: an _e 
tty, THE SACRAMENTS 
and Baillie, D. M., The Theology of the Sacraments (New York: Scrib 
ran ners, 1957). Although other papers are included in this vol. 
lan- ume posthumously edited by the author's brother, John Bail- 
rish lie, the heart of it is profound thought on the sacraments by 
of one of the outstanding theologians of our time. Chapters on 
Che the relation between sacrament, nature, and grace; essays on 
ogi- Baptism and Holy Communion combine wide learning with 
understanding of the main problems involved in the theory 
48). and practice of sacramental worship. 
; to Cullmann, Oscar, Baptism in the New Testament, trans. J. K. S. 
rin- Reid (London: SCM Press, 1950). Scholarly essays on the his- 
Re- torical background and origin of Baptism in New Testament 
times, with a strong defense of infant Baptism. A reliable 
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study of original source materials defining the Christian doc- 

trine of Baptism that can well serve as a corrective to its cor- 

ruption in the Church today. 

The Holy Communion, A Symposium, ed. H. Martin (London: 
SCM Press, 1947). A collection of essays by British scholars 
on the Holy Communion as understood by Presbyterian, Con- 
gregationalist, Baptist, Methodist, Anglican and Roman 
Churches. Scholarly, irenic, a good survey making for charity 
and understanding. 

Kerr, H. T., The Christian Sacraments, A Sourcebook for Minis- 
ters (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1944). A clear, compact sum- 
mary of the Reformed-Presbyterian position on the sacra- 
ments, written by a pastor with a healthy awareness of the 
place the sacraments can and should hold in parish life. 

Dunkerley, R., The Ministry and the Sacraments (London: SCM, 
1937). In this document originally written for the 1936 Edin- 
burgh Conference on Faith and Order, thirty-one writers from 
different lands and communions expound eight positions held 
in the Church today on the sacraments. A wealth of infor- 
mation reflecting differences and agreements. 

Philips, J. B., Appointment With God (New York: Macmillan, 
1954). A popular yet scholarly exposition of the many mean- 
ings of Holy Communion intended to meet and answer the 
aversion which many people, especially laymen, feel toward 
the central rite of the Church. Helpful to the minister’s own 
thinking, but particularly good to put into the hands of the 
laity. 

Quick, O. C., The Christian Sacraments (London: Harper, 1927). 
An interpretative approach to the sacraments from the view- 
point of both “philosophy and general experience,” with 
correspondingly less antiquarian emphasis on origin and his- 
tory and more attention to the metaphysical, aesthetic and 
moral aspects of sacramental worship. For more advanced 
readers, but quite worth while. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 


Easton, B. S., and Robbins, H. C., The Eternal Word in the Moa- 
ern World: Expository Preaching on the Gospels and Epistles 
for the Christian Year (New York: Scribners, 1937). Critical 
and homiletical expositions of the appointed lessons, Gos- 
pels and Epistles, from the Book of Common Prayer, with 
much reliable information on the origin of the Christian 
Year. 
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Gibson, G., The Story of the Christian Year (New York: Abing- 
don, 1951). A study of the pagan and Christian origin and 
formulation of the Christian liturgical calendar with sensible 
helps for appropriating its values in both personal and cor- 
porate worship; a calendar of fixed and movable days and a 
lectionary are included. A good introductory book for the 
pastor. 

Horn, E. T., II, The Christian Year (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg, 
1957). Written by a Lutheran pastor, this book relates how 
the Christian Year came to be, describes the theological and 
liturgical meaning of all the holy seasons and days, colors, 
appointments, readings, vestments, customs. A learned and 
thoroughly readable book. 

McArthur, A., Evolution of the Christian Year (London: SCM 
Press, 1953). A discussion of the need to restore the Chris- 
tian Year in public worship in light of its historical antece- 
dents and evolution, with special reference to Presbyterian 
worship. Scholarly, interesting, helpful. 

Preaching the Christian Year, ed. H. A. Johnson (New York: Scrib- 
ners, 1957). A symposium of essays by Episcopalians on the 
Biblical and theological meaning of the seasons of the church 
year, and an analysis of preaching themes suitable thereto. 
The substance of the Christian kerygma and didache as out- 
lined by the church calendar is lucidly set forth. 


BOOKS OF PRAYERS FOR SERVICES 


Bowie, W. R., Lift Up Your Hearts (New York: Abingdon, En- 
larged edition, 1956). Original prayers, meditations, litanies 
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etl by a skillful liturgist and experienced pastor, richly informed 
th with reverence and poetic feeling. Cast in a dignified but 
‘is- vital style. 
nd | Book of English Collects, ed. J. Suter (New York: Harpers, 1940). 
ed A superb collection of all the prayers in collect form from all 
the prayerbooks of the Anglican Church in various lands, 
\ topically arranged with notes, including a fine essay on the 
structure and use of the collect. A splendid book whose pray- 
d- | ers can be used directly in public worship, but whose effect 
les on the minister's own discipline in preparing his prayers 
cal would be incalculably helpful! 
_ Christian Worship: A Service Book, ed. G. Osborn (St. Louis: 
ith Bethany, 1953). A fine source book of worship materials for 
an 


non-liturgical churches, offering over 500 pages of orders for 
all kinds of services, opening and offertory sentences, prayers, 
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and litanies, with an excellent topical Mpeaenada| cross- 
reference. 


. . eo 
Fox, S. F., A Chain of Prayer Across the Ages (New York: Dutton, 


1913, freauently reprinted). From 2000 B.C. to the modern 
day, hundreds of prayers have been culled from the best 
sources, arranged for both morning and evening daily for 26 
weeks, plus litanies, prayers for the Christian Year and special 
occasions, with good index. An indispensable volume for the 
pastor’s personal and liturgical use. 


The Kingdom, The Power, and the Glory, The Grey Book, an 


American Edition (New York: Oxford, 1933, reprinted). Part 
of the proposed revision of the English Book of Common Pray- 
er, containing litanies of adoration, recollection and _ self- 
examination, intercession, praise, and prayers for the Chris- 
tian seasons. Most of the litanies can be used as straight pray- 
ers by omitting the responses. One of the best books both for 
public use and personal devotion, combining relevance to 
modern life with dignity and poetic imagination. 


Miller, C. F., Prayers for Parish Worship (New York: Oxford, 


1948). Compiled originally for the Church of Scotland but 
useful for all denominations, giving orders of services for the 
Church Year with full sets of prayers, lessons, psalms, hymns. 
Very helpful if used discriminatingly. 


Noyes, M., Prayers For Services (New York: Scribners, 1934 re- 


printed). Compiled by a master of liturgy and distinguished 
parish minister, this collection—arranged topically to corre- 
spond to the movement of an order of service, and including 
calls to worship and prayers for special occasions—draws from 
the best ancient and modern sources, and is cast in speech 
free from archaisms and appropriate to worship today. In- 
dispensable for the minister; probably the best single book. 


Prayers For the Christian Year, Church of Scotland (London: Ox- 


ford, reprinted 1952). Prepared by a Commission of the Church 
of Scotland, conforming to the Scottish Presbyterian order 
of service, with invocations, confessions, thanksgivings, inter- 
cessions, petitions and—not least—prayers for the communion 
of saints, appropriate to the Christian seasons. A most use- 
ful book demonstrating public prayer at its best both in con- 
tent and form. 


“Prayers New and Old” and “Prayers For All Occasions,” pam- 


phlets (Cincinnati: Forward Movement Publications). Inex- 
pensive pamphlets providing a fine selection of topically ar- 
ranged prayers. 
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Prayers For Public Worship, ed. J. Ferguson (New York: Harpers, 
1958). A splendid collection drawn from ancient and modern 
sources, arranged to provide complete sets of prayers for serv- 
ices for fifty-three Sundays of the Church Year both morning 
and evening. One of the best collections by a learned and 
discriminating Scottish Presbyterian minister. 


MUSIC IN WORSHIP 


Ashton, J. H., Music In Worship (Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1943). 
A good introduction to the basic principles underlying church 
music and to their application to non-liturgical types of wor- 
ship. The author’s recommendations for analyzing and im- 
proving music in worship are generally, though not always, 
reliable. 

Clokey, D., In Every Corner Sing, pam. (New York: Morehouse- 
Gorham, 1948). Written for laymen and to laymen, this little 
pamphlet interprets church music in its many meanings, that 
the layman may learn to worship intelligently. Especially good 
on music for the small church. 

Davies, W. and Grace H., Music and Worship (New York: H. W. 
Gray, 1925). A reliable guide to the selection and performance 
of music in the Church’s worship. 

Davison, A. T., Protestant Church Music in America (Boston: 
Schirmer, 1933). An incisive critical analysis of attitudes and 
conditions affecting church music—often adversely—and a posi- 
tive exposition of what the author judges to be good theory 
and substance in its practice. Sophisticated criticism of Protes- 
tant church music by one of its most provocative prophets. 

Halter, C., The Practice of Sacred Music (St. Louis: Concordia, 
1955). A helpful introduction for all who share in the music 
life of a church, both clergy and laymen, setting music in 
the context of worship and explaining its function and pur- 
pose. Written by a Lutheran. 

Kettring, D., Steps Toward a Singing Church (Philadelphia: West- 
minster, 1948). A case report on the inauguration, organiza- 
tion and administration of a total church choral program, 
describing how one minister of music did it and implying 
that others can too! Much of this book potentially applies 
to many parishes. 

Morsch, V., The Use of Music In Christian Education (Philadel- 
phia: Westminster, 1956). An experienced leader sets forth 
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a basic philosophy of the relation of music to Christian edu- 
cation, and applies it to the total life of a church. Helpful 
to ministers, directors of Christian education, choir directors, 
music and education committees, church school officers. Very 
practical. 

Whittlesey, F., A Comprehensive Program of Church Music (Phila- 
delphia: Westminster, 1957). A book written out of wide ex- 
perience, dealing with the religious and educational value of 
the ministry of music in the over-all life of a church, includ- 
ing practical helps on how to organize, train and’use a mul- 
tiple-choir system. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Cyrit C. RIcHARDSON 
BASIC REFERENCE BOOKS 


Latourette, K. S., A History of Christianity, (New York, Harper, 
1953). A full treatment which emphasizes world Christianity. 
One criticism is that the work lacks something in arrange- 
ment and penetration. 

Library of Christian Classics, (Philadelphia: Westminster). These 
volumes, numbering over twenty, are invaluable as source 
material. 

Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, edited by Cross, F. L. 
(New York: Oxford, 1957). This is the one ‘absolute’ must 
in the field. The 6,000 entries contain good bibliographies 
and remain clear, compact and up-to-date. The range of 
material is balanced and world-wide. 

Walker, W., A History of the Christian Church, (New York: Scrib- 
ners, 1918). This book is more compact and precise than many 
modern works but it is somewhat out of date. 


ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 

Artz, F. B., The Mind of the Middle Ages, (New York: Knopf, 
1954). This work provides the reader with an understanding 
of medieval culture. 


Cyril C. Richardson is Professor of Church History at Union. 
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Baldwin, M. N., The Medieval Church, (Ithaca, New York: Cor- 
nell (paperback), 1953). Provides a rapid glimpse of the pe- 
riod but the work does not probe extensively. 

Crump, C. G., and Jacob, F., The Legacy of the Middle Ages, 
(New York: Oxford, 1926). Another book which provides the 
reader with a general understanding in medieval culture. 

Deansley, N., A History of the Medieval Church (590-1500), (New 
York: British Book Centre (8th edition), 1947). This is a short 
survey of the middle ages and the reader should find it quite 
informative. 

Lietzmann, H., The Beginnings of the Christian Church, (New 
York: Scribners, 1937). This volume, with the one immediate- 
ly below, is still the most up-to-date treatment to 300 a.d. 

Lietzmann, H., The Founding of the Church Universal, (New 
York: Scribners, 1938). This volume, with the one immediate- 
ly preceeding, is still the most up-to-date treatment to 300 a.d. 

Lietzmann, H., From Constantine to Julian, (New York, Scrib- 
ners, 1950). A competent work but not as generally useful 
as others. 

Lietzmann, H., The Era of the Church Fathers, (New York: Scrib- 


ners, 1951). A very useful work but not as important as others 
by Lietzmann. 


REFORMATION 


Bainton, R., Here J Stand, (Nashville: Abingdon, 1951). A popu- 
lar life of Luther which deserves its fame. 

Bainton, R., The Reformation of the Sixteenth Century, (Boston: 
Beacon, 1952). This work is enjoyable reading and is both 
colorful and witty. 

Green, V. H. H., Renaissance and Reformation, (New York: Ar- 
nold (see St. Martins), 1952). A well-informed and interest- 
ing survey of the field. 

Harbison, E. H., The Christian Scholar in the Age of the Refor- 
mation, (New York: Scribners, 1956). An exceedingly well 
written and fresh study of the leading Reformation figures. 

McNeill, J. T., History and Character of Calvinism, (New York: 
Oxford, 1954). A standard work distinguished by its scope 
and accuracy. 

Parker, T. H. L., Portrait of Calvin, (Philadelphia: Westminster, 
1954). A fresh and stimulating essay on Calvin. 

The Recovery of the Anabaptist Vision, edited by Hershberger, 
G. F., (Scottdale, Pa.: Gerald, 1957). A modern study of the 
left-wing Reformation contained in a number of essays. 
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Rupp, E. G., Luther’s Progress to the Diet of Worms, (London: 
S. C. M., 1951). A brief book that is exceedingly well-written. 
Sykes, Norman, The Crisis of the Reformation, (Naperville, IIl.: 
Allenson, 1938). A short, but quite useful account. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE WORLD 


Elliott-Binns, L., The Reformation in England, (London: Duck- 
worth, 1957). This is the best general survey of the Refor- 
mation in England. 

Brauer, J. C., Protestantism in America: A Narrative History, 
(Philadelphia: Westminster, 1954). A basic introduction, well- 
planned and fresh in its approach. 

French, R. M., The Eastern Orthodox Church, (New York: Hut- 
chinson (see Rinehart), 1951). A brief volume but very com- 
petent. 

A History of the Ecumenical Movement 1917-1948, edited by 
Rouse, R., and Neill, S. C., (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1954). 
An important reference book containing a detailed history 
of the whole unity movement. 

Hussey, J. M., The Byzantine World, (New York: Hutchinson, 
(see Rinehart), 1957). This volume is to be highly commended 
in its field. 

Lossky, V., The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church, (Lon- 
don: James Clarke, 1957). The best volume on how Eastern 
Orthodox theologians approach Christianity. 

Moorman, J. R. H. A History of the Church of England, (New 
York: Morehouse, 1953). A compact and thorough work. 
Nichols, J. H., A History of Christianity 1650-1950, (Oakland, 
Calif.: Ronald, 1956). The best over-all survey of modern 
church history. It is solid and detailed but lacks somewhat 

in depth. 

Sweet, W. W., The Story of Religion in America, (New York: 
Harper, 1950). The standard volume on American religious 
history. The work is very informative but rather factual. 


CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 


Bethune-Baker, J. E., An Introduction to the Early Period of 
Christian Doctrine, (New York: Cambridge, (5th Edition), 
1953). A perceptive and accurate introduction to early think- 
ing in the church. 

Gilson, E., History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages, 
(New York: Random House, 1954). This is the best one vol- 
ume on medieval Christian thought. 
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Hunter, A. M., The Teaching of Calvin, (Glasgow: Maclehose 
Jacksor, 1920). A balanced, readable survey, preferable to 
many works of a later date. 

Kramn, H. H., The Theology of Martin Luther, (London: James 
Clarke, 1947). Brief and compact. 

MacKintosh, H. R., Types of Modern Theology, (New York: 
Scribners, 1937). The best single volume on modern trends 
in Christian thought. 

McGiffert, A. C., A History of Christian Thought, (New York: 
Scribners, 1931). This work is weak in the New Testament 
material and only carries the reader down to Erasmus. But 
it still is the best general study and remains vivid, clear and 
readable. 

Watson, P. S., Let God Be God, (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg 1950). 
A fresh and incisive study of Luther. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC TEACHINGS 


Denzinger, H. J. D., The Sources of Catholic Dogma, trans. by De- 
ferrari, R. J., (St. Louis: Herder, 1957). This is the basic ref- 
erence book. 

Conway, B. L., The Question Box, (Paulist Press, 1929). This is 
a useful popular volume which is especially addressed to 
non-Catholics. 

Klauser, Theodor, Die rémische Petrustradition im Lichte der 
Neuen Ausgrabungen unter der Petruskirche, (Koln, 1958). 
For those who read German this is a more critical account 
of the official Vatican position, as well as a model of what 
a monograph should be. 

Miegge, Giovanni, The Virgin Mary, trans. by Smith, W., (Phila- 
delphia: Westminster, 1955). A penetrating Protestant reply 
to the Roman Catholic veneration of the Virgin Mary. 

Toynbee, J. and Perkins, J. W.: The Shrine of St. Peter, (New 
York: Longmans, 1956). This is a detailed study of some of 
the pagan tombs as well as of the Petrine memorial. It con- 
tains excellent material on the general pagan and Christian 
religious background; and its judgments are fair and cautious. 


CHURCH ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


Henze, Anton, Contemporary Church Art, (New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1956). This book will stimulate one’s reflection and 
lead to thinking concerning the history of church art and 
its bearing on modern trends. 
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Johnson, F. E., Religious Symbolism, (New York: Harper, 1955). 
This is a volume of essays which treat some of the basic prob- 
lems of symbolism. 

McClinton, K. M., The Changing Church, (New York: Morehouse, 
1957). This book should stimulate reflection on the history 
of church art and its bearing on current trends. 

Thiry, Bennet and Kamphoefner, Churches and Temples, (New 

York: Reinhold, 1953). A more elaborate study of modern 

church architecture. 


SPIRITUAL HEALING 


Dawson, G. G., Healing: Pagan and Christian, (Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1935). This volume is a competent volume on 
the history of spiritual healing. 

Weatherhead, Leslie D., Psychology, Religion and Healing, (Lon- 
don: Hodder and Stoughton, 1951). A comprehensive survey 
of the whole field that has not been bettered. 

West, D. J., Eleven Lourdes Cures, (London: Duckworth, 1957). 
This is a critical study of eleven famous cases in which he 
shows how unsatisfactory the evidence is in many instances. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 


Christian Worship, edited by Micklem, N. (New York: Oxford, 
1936). A series of essays on the history and meaning of wor- 
ship which is good except for a weakness on the Catholic side. 

Dix, G., The Shape of the Liturgy, (New York: Dacre (see More- 
house), 1944). A monumental and exciting study which is 
tendentious in places. It covers the history from the New 
Testament to Anglicanism but not the Reformation rites. 

Maxwell, W. D., An Outline of Christian Worship, (New York: 
Oxford, 1936). A slight volume, very good on the Reforma- 
tion, but poor on the Catholic development. 


CHURCH MUSIC 


Hucu Porter 


THE MUSIC OF THE Protestant Church is, or should be, centered 
in the hymnbook. First of all, a minister should know the book 
of his own denomination. There is a wide divergence of stand- 
ards in the hymnals of the larger denominations, but every hym- 


Hugh Porter is Professor of Sacred Music and Director of the 
School of Sacred Music at Union. 
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nal includes a body of fine, standard hymns which should be used 
and sung in all churches. As it is, the average minister uses no 
more than a fraction of the hymns in his book and these are 
often not the best. Dr. William Pierson Merrill, for forty years 
the minister of the Brick Presbyterian Church, stated that over 
the years a week seldom went by in which he did not spend an 
hour in studying the hymnal. And Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin has 
written: “A minister should study the contents of the hymnal 
as he does those of the Bible, if he is to employ hymns as means 
of his people’s fellowship with God. He should know, and in- 
struct his people in their meaning and their authors.” 

We would recommend that the minister start with the hymnal 
of his own church, gradually getting acquainted with the best 
that it has to offer, then supplementing his study with exploring 
other good American and English books. If he knows German 
or French, or both, he would find it profitable and fascinating 
to look into hymnals of Germany and France where he can see 
many of the hymns with which he is familiar in their original 
tongue and often with earlier forms of the tunes. 


HYMNALS 


The English Hymnal (London: Oxford University Press, 1906). 
One cannot recommend too highly the reading of the Pre- 
face to this book whose musical editor was the late Ralph 
Vaughan Williams. Another suggestion is to browse through 
the various indices of first-class hymnals, for here one often 
finds material that will pique one’s curiosity, arouse interest 
and set the mind off in new directions. 

The Hymnal, ed. Dr. and Mrs. Clarence Dickinson (Philadelphia: 
The Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 1933). This 
is still one of the most practical collections to be had. (This 
is the hymnal used in the Seminary chapel.) 

The Hymnal 1940 (New York: The Church Pension Fund). (Epis- 
copal) This has as many chorales and Genevan Psalm tunes 
as do the books which stem directly from these traditions and 
is also well supplied with many plainsong and folk melodies 
as well as with contemporary words and tunes. 

Hymnal for Colleges and Schools (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1956). An invaluable source book for choirs and college 
congregations. Short notes on each hymn are included in the 
back of the book. Many Genevan tunes. 

The Hymnbook (Philadelphia: publisher, John Ribble, 1955). 
“The product of the cooperative endeavor of five American 
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Churches of the Presbyterian-Reformed tradition.” The mu- 

sical editor is David Hugh Jones of Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 

Oxford Book of Carols (London: Oxford University Press, 1928). 
For those seeking guidance on the nature, scope, sources, 
arrangement and interpretation of carols for all seasons, this 
is by far the finest as well as the most authentic and com- 
plete collection of carols available, with a fine Preface which 
deals with all phases of this popular and delightful form of |} 
religious song. The carols have been arranged in a way that 
preserves and realizes their original flavor and simplicity. In 
the back is a listing of carols “Arranged for use throughout 
the year.” 

Pilgrim Hymnal (Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1958). Musical editors, 
Ethel and Hugh Porter. 

Service Book and Hymnal of the Lutheran Church in America 
(Philadelphia: United Lutheran Publication House and five 
other Lutheran publishers, 1958). “In addition to hymns of 
Lutheran provenance and the best of the ancient Greek and 
Latin hymns, nearly two-thirds of the hymns are of English 
and American authorship.” . .. “The music, like the texts, 
is ecumenical.” 

Songs of Praise with Music, ed. Percy Dearmer, Martin Shaw and 

Ralph Vaughan Williams (London: Oxford University Press, 

1932). Many hymns for schools as well as for church. Its Pre- 

face, though brief, is well worth reading, and its “Table of 

Hymns arranged for Sundays throughout the Year” has merit. 





HANDBOOKS } 


Haeussler, Armin, The Story of Our Hymns (St. Louis: Eden | 
Publishing House, 1952). This is the handbook for the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Hymnal, written by a minister and 
enthusiastic musical layman whose knowledge and love of | 
hymns is reflected throughout the book. The first three chap- 
ters deserve mention: “What is a Hymn?” “Hymn Singing and 
Playing” (written by his wife, Margaret Davis Haeussler), “The 
Hymnody of the Evangelical and Reformed Church.” The 
book is in two parts, the first containing notes on “Our 
Hymns,” the second including “Biographies and Notes on 
Sources.” His comments on the German chorales are always 
interesting and often contain information not found in the } 
other handbooks. 
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The Hymnal 1940 Companion (New York: The Church Pension 
Fund, 1949). Of the handbooks for our American hymnals, 
this is one of the best with its brief historical sketch of the 
development of hymnody and its clear, concise comments on 
the material in one of the best denominational books. Part 
I contains “Historical Essays on Texts and Tunes,” Part II, 
the biographies of authors, composers, translators and _ar- 
rangers. One of the indices is of organ works based on tunes 
in the hymnal. 

McCutchan, Robert G. (Our Hymnody, Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1937). The comments on each hymn include bio- 
graphical sketches of the author and composer. One finds in- 
formation in this handbook which reveals Dean McCutchan’s 
particular interest in and wide knowledge of Methodist Hym- 
nody and also his broad sympathies and enjoyment of the 
“human interest” side of hymns. He believed in the use of 
Gospel songs and has written interesting accounts of those 
in the Methodist Hymnal. His last book having to do with 
hymns was Hymn Tune Names (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1957) in which he gives a brief history of some 2,000 tune 
names. 

Moffatt, James (Handbook to the Church Hymnary, London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1927). Although not of recent date, 
this is probably the most authoritative and accurate hand- 
book. In order to profit most by it, one should have access 
to The Church Hymnary, London: Oxford University Press, 
1927. 

Dearmer, Percy and Jacob, Archibald, Songs of Praise, Discussed 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1933). (See note follow- 
ing next entry.) 

Parry, K. L. and Routley, Erik, Companion to Congregational 
Praise (London: Independent Press Ltd., 1953). This and the 
one immediately preceding are two English handbooks which, 
together with their hymnals, should be in the library of any 
student of hymnology. 

As one uses these handbooks he realizes that each has its distinc- 
tive merits and that ideally one should have them all! 


REFERENCE BOOKS 
ONE wuo Is deeply interested in Hymnody cannot stop with 


the handbooks, devoted largely to details about individual hymns 
and tunes. One or two reference books are a necessity. 
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Bailey, Albert Edward, The Gospel in Hymns (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1950). This gives the background and inter- 
pretations of 313 hymns with a summary of the historical, 
social and religious influences under which each hymn was 
written. Only the words are considered—often the meaning 
of each stanza is explained in prose, a feature which has its 
drawbacks but which was intended “to enlighten our young 
people who have been singing hymns without thinking about 
them.” 

Benson, Louis F., The English Hymn: Its Development and Use 
(Philadelphia: The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 1915). 
One should certainly make the acquaintance of this book. 

Dictionary of Hymnology, ed. John Julian, Revised Edition (Lon- 
don: John Murray, 1925). Temporarily one can bypass Julian’s 
famous dictionary since it is now undergoing another revision. 
Actually it is of more value to the scholar than to the busy 
minister or choirmaster. 

Farlander, A. W., The Hymnal—What It Is; The Hymnal—Out- 
sings The Ages; The Hymnal—How It Grew; The Hymnal 
—How To Use It; all published by the Domestic and Foreign 
Mission Society of the Episcopal Church. These four short 
pamphlets may have value for those trying to find ways of 
making the hymnal have more meaning for the minister, choir- 
master and congregations. 

Foote, Henry Wilder, Three Centuries of American Hymnody 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1940). A rewarding 
book for the person interested in American hymnody. Mr. 
Foote describes with thoroughness, humor and fine perspec- 
tive, hymn-singing habits from the time of the Pilgrims and 
the Bay Psalm Book down to the present, and gives the reader 
a new insight into the attitude of the Puritans toward music. 

Patrick, Millar, Four Centuries of Scottish Psalmody (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1949). A book for those interested 
in the history of the metrical psalm, for it traces the course 
of versified psalms from the French court on through the Re- 
formed churches at Geneva and Strasbourg, and the early 
English Psalters to the long, exclusive use of metrical psalms 
by the Scotch Presbyterians. There were arid as well as mu- 
sical eras. Humorous stories and incidents enliven the book. 

Phillips, C. S., Hymnody, Past and Present (New York: The Mac- 
Millan Co., 1937). This is one of the best surveys of the his- 
tory and use of hymns. It does not give much attention to 
what has been written in America. 
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Routley, Erik, Hymns and Human Life (New York: Philosophi- 


cal Library, 1952). The author is one of England’s most gifted 
young scholars in the fields of theology and sacred music. The 
book tells how hymns throughout history have sprung from 
situations in the lives of people. It tells something of the 
lives of those who have written them and gives some indi- 
cation of the part they have played in the spiritual life of 
the people. 


CHURCH MUSIC—GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
Coffin, Henry Sloane, The Public Worship of God (Philadelphia: 


The Westminster Press, 1946). No book has packed into a 
small space any more helpful suggestions on the choice of 
music, and particularly of hymns, along with a discussion of 
what to use and how to use it, than does Chapter Six of 
this fine book. 


Davison, Archibald T., Church Music (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 


versity Press, 1952). In this book the music heard in our 
Protestant churches today is subjected to a thorough analysis. 
Dr. Davison concludes that “the present state of church music 
is one to call forth neither pride nor optimism.” For those 
who would know more about Dr. Davison’s philosophy and 
evaluations we suggest Protestant Church Music in America 
(Boston: E. C. Schirmer Music Co., 1933). 


HISTORICAL 
Douglas, Winfred, Church Music in History and Practise (New 


York: Charle’s Scribner’s Sons, 1937). A book which traces 
the history of liturgical worship with particular emphasis on 
the practices of the Anglican tradition and includes a survey 
of Anglican Eclectic Hymnody. Canon Douglas was the moving 
spirit behind the Hymnal 1940. 


Ellinwood, Leonard, The History of American Church Music 


(New York: Morehouse-Gorham, 1953). An authoritative and 
exhaustive study of religious music in America from its sim- 
ple beginnings down to the varied and diverse patterns of 
church music today. Of necessity the most incomplete treat- 
ment of the subject is that of the contemporary scene. Periods 
heretofore little explored are richly and fully treated. 


Stevenson, Robert M., Patterns of Protestant Church Music (Dur- 


ham: Duke University Press, 1953). Essays on a variety of 
subjects such as Luther's Musical Achievements, Reformed 
Church Music, John Merbecke and the First English Prayer 
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Book, Bach’s Religious Environment, etc. . .. Written at times 
with some bias but for the most part with insight and imagi- 
nation. 


THE CHURCH MUSIC PROGRAM 

Coleman, Henry, The Amateur Choir Trainer (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1932). An invaluable manual for the young 
musician or beginning church musician. Guidance in all of 
the musical problems of the congregation, choir and organist. 
After saying that “success in elementary choir training is 
dependant much less upon musical qualifications than upon 
the teacher’s personality and common sense” Mr. Coleman 
proceeds to give a wealth of material on the fundamentals 
of a church music program for children and adults. 

Halter, Carl, The Practice of Sacred Music (St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1955). A devout and intelligent Lutheran 
spells out a philosophy of church music as being always de- 
pendent upon a deep and sincere sense of worship within the 
practising musician. His clear, simple, direct discussion of 
practical church music problems can be as valuable to the 
layman as to the church musician; as helpful to any Protes- 
tant as to the Lutheran in spite of the fact that the author 
is always speaking in terms of his own denomination. 

Kettring, Donald, Steps Toward a Singing Church (Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1948). A study in inaugurating, or- 
ganizing and administering the choral program in the non- 
liturgical church. To keep the study down to earth the book 
is based on two actual church situations which are repeatedly 
used as examples of the problems and their solutions. 

Soule, William E., Music in the Town and Country Church, The 
National Council, 281 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C., (48 pages—pam- 
phlet). What should be expected of a part-time and/or volun- 
teer choirmaster and organist in a small town or rural church? 
What kind of instrument is most appropriate and service- 
able? Practical problems in the use of the hymnal. Although 
written from the standpoint of the Episcopal Church, it is 
of equal value for those in other denominations who need 
help in solving their musical problems. 

There has been no attempt to make this more than a sugges- 
tive list of books for the minister and the choirmaster. For a 
comprehensive list of books in the field, one should obtain “A 
Bibliography on Music and the Church” published by the De- 
partment of Worship and the Arts of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


C. Eixtis NELSon 


GENERAL AND INTERPRETATIVE 


Brown, Nicholas C., The Study of Religion in the Public Schools, 
an Appraisal (Washington: American Council on Education, 
1958). This complex, sensitive, and unsolved problem con- 
tinues to be studied with educators moving in the direction 
of ‘teaching about religion.’ 

Bushnell, Horace, Christian Nurture (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, reprinted 1947). Still the classic book that helped 
develop the American religious education movement. 

Clark, Walter H., The Psychology of Religion (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1958). A fresh and important study in 
the William James tradition. 

Elliott, Harrison S., Can Religious Education be Christian? (New 
York: Macmillan, 1940). Yes, believes Elliott, if his judgments 
about the meaning of faith are followed. 

Forsyth, Nathaniel F., The Minister and Christian Nurture (New 
York: Abingdon Press, 1957). An effort to brief the work-a-day 
minister in Christian education trends. 

Fuller, Edmund, The Christian Idea of Education (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1957). Important general papers on the 
Christian faith and general education. 

Grimes, Howard, The Church Redemptive (New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1958). Modern Christian education starting with a con- 
ception of the church in order to serve the whole life of the 
church. 

Howe, Reuel, Man’s Need and God’s Action (Greenwich: Seabury 
Press, 1953). A description of ‘relationship theology’ wherein 
religious concepts grow out of human relationships. 

Kean, Charles D., The Christian Gospel and the Parish Church 
(Greenwich: Seabury Press, 1953). A fine discussion of the 
necessity of starting the educational process with the entire 
parish. 


Carl Ellis Nelson is Professor of Religious Education and Psy- 
chology at Union, 
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Miller, R. C., The Clue of Christian Education (New York: Scrib- 
ners, 1950). The clue is the evangelistic task of the church. 

Miller, R. C., Biblical Theology and Christian Education (New 
York: Scribners, 1956). Utilizing Creation, Covenant, Christ, 
Church, and Consummation as the main Biblical topics, Miller 
indicates what each age level can learn about each topic. 

Munro, Harry C., Protestant Nurture (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice- 
Hall, 1956). An interpretation of religious education in the 
tradition of George Albert Coe. 

Murray, Albert Victor, Natural Religion and Christian Theology 
(London: J. Nisbet, 1956). Using Jung’s psychology, Murray 
seeks to Christianize natural religion by a type of Biblical 
instruction. 

Sherrill, Lewis J., The Struggle of the Soul (New York: Macmillan, 
1951). The self as an organizing, understanding element with 
its problems, temptations, and opportunities. 

Sherrill, Lewis J., The Gift of Power (New York: Macmillan, 1955). 
A conception of the self wherein Biblical revelation and psy- 
chology achieve a measure of integration. A ‘must’ book. 

Smart, James D., The Teaching Ministry of the Church (Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 1954). A review of the recent 
developments in religious education showing the need for a 
more creative inter-action between theology and education. 

Vieth, Paul E., The Church and Christian Education (St. Louis: 
Bethany Press, 1947). A report of a self-study made by protes- 
tant denominations and showing major new interests in re- 
ligious education. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND PRACTICAL 


A Guide for Curriculum in Christian Education (New York: Na- 
tional Council of Churches, 1955). Indispensable for a local 
church committee thinking through its curriculum problems. 

Atkinson, Harry, Building and Equipping for Christian Educa- 
tion (New York: National Council of Churches, 1957). No 
building committee can do without this booklet. 

Bachman, John W., How to Use Audio-Visual Materials (New 
York: Association Press, 1956). The best brief (60 pages) guide. 

Douty, Mary Alice, How to Work with Church Groups (New 
York: Abingdon Press, 1957). A very practical book by one 
who has experience in training local church school leaders. 
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thany Press, 1954). Teaching methods for adults. 
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A new volume in 


HARPER'S NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARIES 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE 
By A. R. C. LEANEY, University of Nottingham 


A comprehensive treatment of the background, sources, text and 
historical and theological significance of St. Luke’s narrative, 
based on the most recent scholarship and the author’s original 
translation from the Greek. $4.00 


Already published 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES by C. S. C. WILLIAMS 
THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS by C. K. BARRETT 


“If the rest of this series is equal to its first volumes, British 
and American readers will have available a group of commentaries 
unsurpassed in any language. The authors face almost all the 
relevant issues and combine critical and theological insights in 
such a way as to create the best commentaries available in 


English.’—Rosert M. Grant, The Federated Theological Facul- 


ty, University of Chicago. Each $4.00 


==At your bookseller 
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THEOLOGY IN CONFLICT: 


Nygren, Barth, Bultmann, BY 
GustaF WINGREN. Translated — by 
Eric H. Wahlstrom. Muhlenberg 


Press, Philadelphia, 1958. 170 pp., 

$3.25. 

This book focuses attention on the 
theological methods of three of the 
most influential theologians today. It 
is of special interest because Profes- 
sor Wingren, who might be expected 
to stand in the succession of the Lun- 
densian theology since he is Profes- 
sor of Systematic Theology at Lund, 
includes Anders Nygren within his 
very sharp attack on these contem- 
porary theologies. 

His thesis is that all three theolo- 
gians, Nygren, Barth and Bultmann, 
have allowed their methods to be 
determined by prior acceptance of 
the standpoint of modern man in ap- 
proaching the scripture. Hence each 
of them fails to do justice to the “bib- 
lical material.” In particular, each of 
them shows that he cannot adequate- 
ly bring the relationship of the law 
and the gospel into a central place 
in his theology. 

Wingren seeks to establish this 
thesis by analyzing in turn the an- 
thropological and the hermeneutical 
presuppositions of the three, and then 
offering an interpretative discussion. 
Nygren’s theology fails to give the 
proper place to the law, Wingren 
says, because Nygren allows a philo- 
sophical prolegomenon to set the 
questions which theology answers in 
relation to specific historical tradi- 
tions. 

Barth cannot be charged with al- 
legiance to any philosophy; but by 
putting the question of man’s knowl- 
edge of God as the central problem 
for faith, he has allowed the modern 
skeptical mood to set the framework 


Book Reviens 


in which the Bible is interpreted. 
But, says Wingren, the Bible does not 
make the problem of knowledge cen- 
tral. Man knows the law of God with- 
out a special revelation. The central 
biblical theme is man’s guilt and néed 
of grace. 

Bultmann, like Nygren, is led as- 
tray by philosophy, but in a some- 
what different way. He allows exis- 
tentialist philosophy to set the ques- 
tions to which the kerygma is ad- 
dressed. He does not overlook the 
theme of guilt, but he gives it an 
existentialist interpretation with the 
result that in the last analysis redemp- 
tion means transformation of man’s 
self-understanding. Wingren also criti- 
cizes Bultmann’s modernizing and 
“eternalizing” of the biblical escha- 
tology. Wingren says that to deny the 
resurrection “in the common and or- 
dinary sense” is to deny the truth of 
the gospel (p. 149). 

All this is astute theological criti- 
cism. One cannot deny that Wingren 
singles out the special emphases of 
each theologian with great skill, and 
he is especially subtle in showing the 
relation between the method and the 
structure and content of each theol- 
ogy. 

Wingren’s conclusions are 
developed in a constructive section 
which offers only hints rather than 
a fully developed position. He writes 
as if his criticism can be stated with- 
out involving the critic in defending 
presuppositions of his own which he 
brings to the interpretation of scrip- 
ture. But is this so? The marks of 
the Lutheran confessional position are 
on every page of his essay. Certainly 
he has a right to say that the theme 
of the law and the gospel is basic in 
the biblical material; but when he 
says this he is reading the Bible from 
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an angle which has its own historical 
and traditional elements. His failure 
to acknowledge this Lutheran perspec- 
tive clearly in his analysis seems to 
me to mar the effectiveness of his 
argument. 

Further, while Wingren argues that 
the law and man’s experience of it 
offers the point of contact to which 
the gospel can be addressed in every 
age, and while he apparently would 
allow for historical changes in the 
meaning of “law,” if the gospel is 
really to be addressed to man’s situa- 
tion today, will not the questions 
raised by Nygren, Barth, and Bult- 
mann have to be faced by any respon- 
sible theology? 

There is no question of the bril- 
liance or importance of Wingren’s es- 
say. While I do not think he is wholly 
just to the views he characterizes, he 
goes to the heart of each position. 
Such a remark as he makes about 
Barth’s vast dogmatic labor, that it 
presents a system “totally foreign to 
the Bible” is certainly cause for theo- 
logical excitement. 

DANIEL D. WILLIAMS 


THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT, sy EpMonp Jacos. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1958. 368 pp., 
$5.00. 

The English-speaking student of 
Old Testament theology has not here- 
tofore had access to the European 
treatises which for several years have 
been available in German and _ in 
French. The posthumous volume of 
Davidson is more than half-a-century 
old, and while the more recent books 
of Burrows, Baab, Snaith, Wright, 
Rowley, et al., have performed valu- 
able services, the scope of their re- 
spective treatments is somewhat lim- 
ited. Heathcote and Alicock have now 
translated in English the Théologie 
de l’Ancien Testament (1955) by Pro- 
fessor Edmond Jacob, of the Univer- 
sity of Strasbourg. The book will ful- 
fil a need, for it is highly readable, 
it is based on careful scholarship and 
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its compass is inclusive withuur being 
overwhelming. 

Of particular significance is the bib- 
liographical apparatus: not only is a 
list of general works appended to the 
volume, but also every chapter is ac- 
companied by a substantial and ju- 
dicious selection, and footnotes which 
chiefly refer to specialized works now 
buried in scholarly journals are spread 
throughout the discussion. This last 
feature alone will prove of great worth 
for the reader who is engaged upon 
further study. 

The author begins with a concise 
history of the discipline and situates 
“theology” among the other branches 
of Old Testament science. He main- 
tains rightly that the Old Testament 
concerns itself chiefly, perhaps exclu- 
sively, with God and God’s relation 
to man and the world. Consequently, 
he believes that cultic and ethical in- 
stitutions do not belong specifically 
to the domain of Old Testament the- 
ology (p. 32). In spite of this view, 
he fortunately deals at some length 
with such questions as king, prophet, 
priest, wiseman, sacred place, cult and 
law, but he relegates these topics to 
the end of the second part of his 
treatment (pp. 233-279). Any struc- 
tural plan of biblical theology is open 
to negative criticism and Professor 
Jacob is aware of it. He may be right 
when he tries to avoid, for example, 
the dangers inherent in Eichrodt’s 
well-known use (and possibly, abuse) 
of the covenant motif as the germi- 
nating reality of Hebrew faith, but 
one wonders whether his analysis of 
the covenant belongs to the right place 
(pp. 209-217), after a consideration of 
the characteristic aspects of God 
(names and manifestations, holiness, 
righteousness, love, wrath and_ wis- 
dom). Surely, it was only in the 
context of the covenant that Israel 
became aware of the presence of her 
God and therefore of the qualities 
and intentions of the divine “Being.” 

Likewise, it was because Israel was 
conscious of the peculiar nature of 
her covenant bond that she raised the 
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theological questions of creation, the 
nature and destiny of man and the 
meaning of history. It may be a re- 
sult of Jacob’s chosen plan that the 
love of God, for example, is not pre- 
sented in relation to holiness and 
“jealousy” (a popularly misunderstood 
term) in as sharp and forceful a fash- 
ion as one might wish it to be: Nev- 
ertheless, Jacob has written some ex- 
tremely incisive pages on the unique- 
ness of the Israelite idea of creation 
and on the theological aspect of the 
Old Testament understanding of his- 
tory. 

Again, one might question whether 
it is legitimate to separate the study 
of man (pp. 151-182) from the analysis 
of sin (pp. 281 ff.) and death (pp. 
299 ff.). Because the reviewer is pro- 
foundly in agreement with Jacob’s in- 
sistence on the intimate correlation 
between the theme of God’s presence 
and that of God’s action, he believes 
that the reality of the cultus is cen- 
tral to biblical theology. One might 
therefore consider an entirely differ- 
ent architecture of theological exposé, 
according to which the _ traditional 
motifs of God, man, sin and _ salva- 
tion would be analyzed in the light 
of the fourfold tension which main- 
tains itself throughout the Bible: cul- 
tic presence and absence, worship and 
ethics, covenant people and individual 
personality, time and eternity. 

Following Jacob’s comment on Hes- 
chel’s famed sentence, “the Bible is 
not the theology of man, but the 
anthropology of God,” one may even 
grow bolder and ask whether a the- 
ology of the Old Testament alone is 
the legitimate concern of the Chris- 
tian student of the Bible. For the very 
sake of grasping at once the nobility 
and the sordidness of the struggle 
which Israel waged with God, the na- 
tions and herself, one must hear God 
speak to her until God becomes “the 
Word,” and one must participate with 
her cultically and sacramentally as a 
member of the church. The theologi- 
cal question of the relation between 
the Old Testament and the New is 


quite different from the historical 
problem of the relation between Juda- 
ism (an offshoot of Old Testament 
Hebraism) and Christianity (another 
offshoot of the same). Jacob himself 
states, “A theology of the Old Testa- 
ment... can only be a Christology.” 
Such a confrontation or rather dia- 
logue, at every turn, between the Old 
Testament and the New is clearly the 
task of tomorrow, when—in spite of 
formidable problems and _ pitfalls—a 
theology of the whole Bible will have 
to be written. In the meantime, this 
volume, with its many features of ex- 
cellence, will teach and spur the pres- 
ent generation. 

SAMUEL TERRIEN 


THE DEATH OF CHRIST, sy Joun 
Knox. Nashville, Abingdon Press, 
1958. 190 pp., $2.75. 

In this book, an honest and com- 
petent historian wrestles with real 
problems of historical reconstruction 
not only with the craft of an historian 
but with an existential grasp of the 
Gospel. John Knox’s discipleship ap- 
pears unmistakably and becomes ‘wit- 
ness’ to the reader even at the points 
of deepest disagreement. 

The book falls into three sections 
deliberately unequal in length and 
importance. The first deals with the 
external reasons for Christ’s death, the 
details of which, Knox believes (right- 
ly, I think) are not ascertainable with 
certainty. All that can be said cer- 
tainly is that Jesus proclaimed an 
imminent Kingdom of God _ which 
threatened the existence of the state 
and Judaism, and, although he re- 
nounced inauguration of the new age 
on his own initiative and by politi- 
cal power, he was misunderstood and 
executed. 

The second and major portion of 
the book attacks the major problem 
of New Testament history, the recon- 
struction of the meaning to Jesus of 
his vocation and death. The New 
Testament portrait of Jesus as the Son 
of Man, fusing and transforming Mes- 
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siahship, Suffering Servanthood and 
Priest-Kingship, is an interpretation 
by the early Church developing in 
discernible stages. The burden of 
proof is upon those who find these 
elements in Jesus’ own consciousness 
rather than vice versa. The arguments 
which support this are primarily his- 
torical-critical and psychological. Je- 
sus was prophetic—although not nec- 
essarily conscious of a prophetic voca- 
tion—and aware of the unique char- 
acter of God’s action in his time. He 
proclaimed the coming of the King- 
dom, not himself. On the critical side, 
Knox rightly finds the center of the 
problem in the Son of Man sayings. 
The noneschatological Son of Man 
sayings and some eschatological ones 
were originally “I” or “man” (bar- 
nasha or another word) sayings. The 
Son of Man sayings which unite the 
Son of Man with Passion, Crucifixion 
and Resurrection originate with Mark 
and not with Jesus, who died in obe- 
dience to God but attributed no spe- 
cial redemptive significance to his 
death. This leaves us with the third 
type of Son of Man sayings as origi- 
nal and normative. Jesus speaks in 
these of the eschatological divine Son 
of Man as other than himself. This 
critical conclusion is buttressed by 
the psychological impossibility of a 
sane first century Jew identifying him- 
self as the eschatological Son of Man 
or as one who is to become that one 

But what Jesus did not think about 
himself and could not think about 
himself and be normal psychological- 
ly, the Church can affirm about him 
as an articulation of its own experi- 
ence as the new creation of God in 
and through the whole event which 
is Christ. The Christian historian, 
therefore, can affirm this Christian 
existential portrait of Jesus as being 
true in the context of the Church al- 
though not factually true of the his- 
torical and human consciousness of 
Jesus. 

The third section of the book is 
profound and moving even as it seems 
to me to be theologically confused 


and in many places contradictory. Yet 
somehow I find myself in complete 
agreement with what seems to me to 
be the overall intent and thesis. This 
is because I always take the side of 
the contradiction compatible with my 
own view. My criticism may well be- 
gin here and work backwards. Knox 
deals with Christ’s death both as an 
actual and a symbolic center of the 
whole redemptive act of divine love 
in which we, the Church, participate 
by faith. Either Knox or I, however, 
is confused about the relation of sym- 
bol to actuality. One illustration will 
have to suffice. “Because of... (the) 
actual centrality the Cross is a sym- 
bol of the whole meaning of the whole 
event; it was not, as an incident in 
the career of Jesus, the effective cause 
or source of that meaning” (p. 157, 
italics mine). This certainly is true of 
the death in isolation from “the work 
and words” of Jesus, the O. T. back- 
ground and the risen Lord’s presence 
by the Spirit in Church. “We cannot 
attribute... the whole effect to one 
part” (p. 157). No one ever did. But 
Knox seems to mean more than this. 
The saving effect is “the effect of 
the whole event, not simply, or even 
chiefly, of the death” (p. 159, italics 
mine). The death of Christ, whatever 
its nature or cause, would have “sym- 
bolized ... the agape which pre-emi- 
nently and essentially characterized 
him” for “the death of another is al- 
ways likely to have symbolic signifi- 
cance of this kind” (p. 141). “The 
Cross is significant, not as the source 
of the meaning of the event, but as 
the symbol of it” (p. 141). The “clas- 
sical theories of the Atonement are 
false” in accounting for the actual 
death but true “in making clear and 
vivid (symbolically) authentic mean- 
ings of the event as a whole” (pp. 
142-3). The actual death of Christ 
cannot be “thought of as altering the 
objective situation of man_ vis-a-vis 
the righteous will of God” (p. 150). 

This line of thinking I cannot re- 
concile with another strain with which 
I am in absolute agreement. It runs 
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thus. The whole saving event as an 
effective action of God’s love “would 
not have had its characteristic effect 
had it not been for the death of 
Christ—but that is true only because 
it would not have been, in that case, 
the particular event it was” (p. 157 
Why ‘but’ and ‘only’?). To say that 
the whole event was saving because 
in it God visited and redeemed his 
people “is to say something, not mere- 
ly about the effect of the event, but 
also about its basic character and, 
indeed about its purpose insofar as 
we can know it” (p. 159). 

If the whole event would not have 
been the same event with the same 
saving effect without the particular 
death of Christ, then the symbolic 
and actual death of Christ are one 
and the actual death is the central 
“effective cause and source” of the 
meaning of the whole event. Put sim- 
ply, Jesus is not the Christ unless his 
actual death was an_ indispensable 
part of his victorious conflict with 
anti-Godly powers. Further, Jesus’ sac- 
rifice to God (the obedience of his 
whole life from birth to eternity) 
comes to its focal and work-doing 
point on the Cross. 

Turning to the problem of the Son 
of Man sayings, I agree that neither 
the historical evidence nor psycholo- 
gy permit us to understand that a 
first century Jewish man was (or was 
to be in the future) identical in math- 
ematical singularity with the eschato- 
logical Son of Man. But the unity 
of Jesus with the eschatological fig- 
ure can satisfy both types of evidence. 
The Son of Man was representative 
of the Saints on Earth (Daniel) and 
their vindicator (Enoch). This “iden- 
tity” is Mark’s so-called “Messianic 
secret” and I cannot see any reason 
why Mark cannot be _ interpreting 
something that happened, namely that 
Jesus spoke about his vocation and 
death only to an inner group as they 
were being prepared to understand it 
and that their complete understand- 
ing was effected only by Jesus’ death- 
resurrection. Incidentally, as my col- 
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league, Richard Reid, asks, why should 
a prophetic Jew appoint “the Twelve,” 
or did faith create both the appoint- 
ment and the number? 
One final disagreement. Psychology, 
I think, does not dictate that perfect 
response to God must not know that 
it is perfect response (p. 64), that 
uniqueness must not be aware of “def- 
inite ideas” of uniqueness (p. 122), 
that moral goodness must not know 
that it is moral goodness (p. 122), that 
an act must be recognized as_bene- 
fiting before it is recognized as an 
expression of love (p. 151), or that 
“the Church’s knowledge of the vic- 
tory and the forgiveness” is “given 
independently” of the images (p. 156) 
Self-righteousness is not to be con- 
fused with  self-consciousness and, 
while God may use us beyond our 
understanding, a perfect revelation of 
God in a man includes his psycho- 
logical consciousness of unity with 
God. Again, except for the original 
and primordial revelation of God, all 
revelations are dependent upon images 
(myths or some sort of theology) which 
are intrinsic to the revelation and not 
subsequent to it. Not to admit this 
is not only anti-intellectualism, but it 
is to deny that man is a rational 
being. 
ALBERT T. MOLLEGEN 


PRINCIPALITIES AND POWERS: 
A Study in Pauline Theology, 
BY G. B. Carp. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1956. 106 pp. 
$2.40. 

This book presents the Chancellor's 
Lectures for 1954 at Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Ontario. It should be welcomed 
warmly since the literature in English 
on this important element of Pauline 
theology is rather scarce. No work has 
as yet supplanted Dibelius’ Die Geister- 
welt im Glauben des Paulus (1909). 
Although in recent years a new aware- 
ness of the demonic aspects of life 
has come to the fore, this factor has 
not been complemented by any de- 


tailed New Testament research. This 
book does not pretend to be an ex- 
haustive study, but it has the con- 
siderable merit of opening up in a 
very readable and well organized fash- 
ion the ‘upper’ and ‘under’ world 
of Pauline theology. 

There are four chapters. Chapter 
I examines the Jewish and Christian 
attitudes to pagan religion and power 
and focuses on the problem of the 
State. Chapter II discusses the role of 
Satan as antecedent to Paul's evalua- 
tion of the law as a demonic agency 
Chapter III deals with the Biblical 
ideas concerning the irrational factors 
in the Kosmos. The last chapter ex- 
plains the Pauline meaning of Christ’s 
victory over the powers. 

The author conceives his task to 
be a descriptive one (p. xi) and 
leaves the question of the accom- 
modation of the subject to modern 
categories of thought to the systematic 
theologian. This point may be granted, 
yet the New Testament theologian 
cannot surrender his hermeneutical 
task this easily. If he is to be of any 
concrete help to the systematic theo- 
logian, he must be prepared to make 
the New Testament world of thought 
comprehensible and venture beyond 
description. A discussion of the prove- 
nance of concepts and their analysis 
does not suffice. If anywhere, demytho- 
logizing has to go on here. How did 
first-century man understand himself 
and his world in terms of this myth- 
ical framework? To what extent is 
the myth cosmological or anthropologi- 
cal? To be sure, there is some inter- 
pretation of this kind in the book, 
especially in the last chapter (cf. p. 
101), but it is not carried out system- 
atically. 

As to the analysis of the concepts, 
one must appreciate the relevant dis- 
cussion on O. T. background, but the 
transmutation of O. T. concepts in 
the intertestamental period is not em- 
phasized. One looks in vain for a 
discussion of the concept of powers in 
the Jewish apocalyptic and Gnostic 
background of Paul’s thought. To this 
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Dispensationalism 


in America 
C. NorMaAn Kraus. From the 
origins of dispensationalism in 
the Plymouth Brethren move- 
ment to the influence of the Sco- 
field Reference Bible, here is the 
rise and development of this 
school of interpretation. 
Dispensationalism in America 
will be a valuable reference work 
because of its thorough analysis 
of the history, doctrines, and 
methods of the movement. The 
final chapter points up its diver- 
gence from the main stream of 
historic Christian faith. There is 
a foreword by Dr. Lefferts Loet- 
scher. $3.00 


Ecumenical 


Studies in Worship 


These original studies are 
planned to cover the field of 
worship, with editors, advisory 
board, and authors chosen from 
Christian scholars around the 
world. Set of 4, $5.00; each vol. 

$1.50 
Essays on the Lord’s Supper by 
Oscar Cullmann and F. J. Leen- 
hardt 
Worship in the Church of South 
India by T. S. Garrett 
An Experimental Liturgy by J. 
G. Davies, with G. Cope and D. 
A. Tytler 
Jacob’s Ladder by William 
Nicholls 


The Crucial 
Task of Theology 


E. AsHBy JoHNsoNn. In his fore- 
word, Albert C. Outler describes 
this as ‘‘a needed guide to the 
study and practice of theology.” 
$5.00 

ask your bookseller 
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reviewer the treatment of the role of 
Satan in Biblical thought is the best 
section of the book. The author shows 
clearly how the law in Paul’s thought 
duplicates those functions which are 
elsewhere attributed to Satan, i.e., the 
roles of prosecutor-executioner and 
tempter (p. 41ff). These lectures will 
be helpful to all who are concerned 
with the reality of the cosmic ele- 
ments in the Christian faith. 

J. CHRISTIAAN BEKER 


IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL 
OR RESURRECTION OF THE 
DEAD? by OscarR CULLMANN. New 
York, MacMillan Company, 1958. 60 
pp-, $1.25. 

THE MEANING OF IMMORTALI.- 
TY IN HUMAN EXPERIENCE, 
By W. E. Hockinc. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1957. 281 pp., 
$3.50. 

RESURRECTION AND HISTORI- 
CAL REASON, sy RicHarp R 
Niespunr. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ners’ Sons, 1957. 184 pp., $3.95. 
For many generations William 

Ernest Hocking has stood as a symbol 

for the attempt to relate the philo- 

sophic discipline to man’s religious 
questions and affirmations. In 1937 he 
published a wise and thoughtful book, 

Thoughts on Death and Life, which 

has now been revised and enlarged 

under the title, The Meaning of Im- 

mortality in Human Experience. The 

adjectives ‘“‘wise” and “thoughtful” 
have been chosen thoughtfully, and, 
one hopes, wisely. For whatever else 
one may want to say about this book, 
it distills the reflections of a lifetime 
by an honest, searching, dedicated 
man of wisdom, moral conviction and 
philosophical maturity. The major 
part of the book, included in the 
earlier edition, contains chapters on 
“Meanings of Death” and “Meanings 
of Life.” There are things to be 
learned from death or life that Pro- 
fessor Hocking tells us with rare beau- 
ty. His analysis proceeds from the 
facts of our experience, and is really 
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dealing with the question, “Is immor- 
tality desirable?” 

The latter and newer portion of 
the book concerns itself with the ques- 
tion, “Is immortality possible?” Here, 
and also at some earlier points, Hock- 
ing develops a rather involved affirma- 
tive answer to the question on the 
basis of an analysis of the self, dis- 
tinguishing between the observed self 
and the observing self, using the struc- 
ture of the dream as an important 
clue, and arguing that “The condi- 
tions for the possibility of concrete 
freedom are at the same time condi- 
tions for the possibility of survival” 
(p. 223). 

“Survival” would, I think, have 
been a more accurate word in the 
title of the book than “immortality.” 
Indeed, in an earlier quotation Hock- 
ing seems to make clear that survival 
is what he is talking about: “In any 
event, the quality of the human self, 
as I conceive it, is not immortality 
but immortability, the conditional 
possibility of survival” (p. 74). And 
his concern is to show that man is 
not at the mercy of nature but is in 
some sense a controller of nature. This 
being so, “what is outside of nature, 
in relation of control, is not at that 
point at the mercy of perishing with- 
in nature” (p. 202). 

Hocking’s aim, therefore, if I do 
not condense and paraphrase him too 
abruptly, is to see what indications 
there may be that man indeed does 
“survive” the apparent catastrophe 
known as death. His argument is phil- 
osophical in the main rather than 
theological, and he makes his full case 
without any significant effort to link 
it to belief in God. 

This position of “immortality” o1 
“survival” is one which many persons 
have attempted to equate with the 
Christian position. Those who do so 
need to take account of Professor Cull- 
mann’s sharp rejection of such an un- 
dertaking. In the preface to Immor- 
tality of the Soul or Resurrection of 
the Dead?, Cullmann describes the 
attacks which were made on him when 





the book was first published in French. 
Those who adopt Hocking’s approach 
will share the misgivings of Cull- 
mann’s French critics, though they 
will probably phrase their objections 
in manner less rude. For what Cull- 
mann attempts, in 60 pages of tight- 
ly knit New Testament exegesis, is 
a clear showing forth of the utter dif- 
ference between the New Testament 
conviction concerning resurrection and 
the Greek notion of immortality. 

Most of Cullmann’s interpretation 
will seem agreeable to those who have 
heard it said (perhaps even in Union's 
halls) that Hebraic and Greek per- 
spectives are ultimately incompatible 
and that scant justice is done to the 
gospel when such Greek categories as 
“immortality” are employed to com- 
municate it. The book advances three 
main theses on the basis of its con- 
tention that in the New Testament 
death and eternal life are always re- 
lated to the Christ event. (1) The 
soul, rather than being intrinsically 
immortal, becomes so “only through 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ, and 
through faith in Him.” (2) Death is 
no friend to the Christian, but an 
enemy, whose power is conquered only 
through Christ’s victory over it. (3) 
“The resurrection already accomplish- 
ed is not the state of fulfillment, for 
that remains in the future until the 
body is also resurrected, which will 
not occur until ‘the last day’” (p. 17). 

The first two of these theses seem 
fairly clear at least to this reviewer, 
and Cullmann’s book can be read 
almost as a scholar’s hymn to God’s 
victory through Christ. It is his belief 
that the resurrection age is already 
inaugurated, and that it is in the 
breaking of the bread that we come 
closest to a “foretaste of the End, 
realized through the Holy Spirit” 
(p. 44). 

I do not feel equipped to deal in 
detail with Cullmann’s third point, 
which is an attempt to give exegetical 
grounding to the notion that there is 
an “intermediate state” between death 
and the transformation of the body 
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He sets himself in sharp contrast to 
Barth’s contention that this transfor- 
mation occurs immediately after death 
(cf. Church Dogmatics, II, 1, pp. 608ff, 
and Kirchliche Dogmatik, Ul, 2, pp. 
524ff, 714ff). Without becoming an 
armed combatant in this continental 
warfare, I would suggest that Cull- 
mann’s conclusion here must arise 
from the particular understanding he 
has of the Biblical nature of time, as 
set forth in his earlier Christ and 
Time, in which what we call “time” 
is defined as part of the “unending 
duration of God’s time (Christ and 
Time, p. 62). I am not sure that this 
is a satisfactory definition; if it is 
then Cullmann’s conclusion concern- 
ing an “intermediate state” would 
seem to follow, for we must think of 
“time” after death in terms not too 
dissimilar from our experience on 
this side of death. But if there is a 
real disparity between our time and 
God’s time (as Cullmann indeed in- 
sists in the preface to the second 
edition of Christ and Time), then the 
problem of “duration” between the 
temporal moment of death and the 
Last Day would seem to be put in 
quite a different context, concerning 
which we cannot make many dogmatic 
assertions. In this case, the issue ot 
whether or not there is an “inter- 
mediate state’ in terms of our way 
of measuring time would recede it 
the face of concern for the quality o 
the life of the dead who are in 
Christ. 

But whether one follows Cullmann 
on this third point or not, his book 
is one notable out of all proportion 
to its modest size, and it sets the 
distinctively Christian affirmations 
about resurrection in clear contrast to 
the non-Christian assertions about 
immortality, whether the latter are 
made from the porch in Athens, 
Greece, or from the philosophy de- 
partment in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. 

If one moves from Hocking to Cull- 
mann, and finds himself accepting 
Cullmann’s alternative, there is a 
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third step open to him. This is an 
invitation to share in a_ full-dress 
examination of the resurrection event 
itself in company with Richard R, 
Niebuhr, whose Resurrection and His- 
torical Reason removes us almost en- 
tirely from the world of Hocking and 
forces us into a re-examination ol 
Christ’s resurrection as the basis for 
the Christian affirmation of the re- 
surrection of the dead. 

Let it be acknowledged that the book 
is not easy reading. It is clearly a 
condensation of a doctoral disserta- 
tion, containing many historical gen- 
eralizations and allusions which the 
reader must be prepared to accept on 
good faith. But there are also help- 
ful summaries of the way front-rank 
theologians differ in their interpreta- 
tion of the resurrection, and the 
materials are offered for a new ap- 
proach. In the: main the book is 
about other people’s views, but the 
author commands respect in his own 
right, and should be urged to expand 
in another volume the comments he 
makes toward the end of the present 
ne. 

Niebuhr’s point is that “Christ and 
resurrection are inseparable” (p. v), 
and that it is disastrous to try to 
separate them. Thus the resurrection 
tradition is the point at which “the 
whole Christian worldview is placed 
under judgment.” He feels that “all 
conceptions of history and of his- 
torical reason that do not begin with 
the resurrection can neither gain from 
nor contribute to the resurrection 
faith any significant light.” Needless 
to say, late 19th and early 20th cen- 
tury theology did not act on the 
basis of this contention, and Niebuli 
feels that attempts then made to re- 
move the resurrection tradition from 
history have succeeded only in placing 
the entire New Testament historical 
sequence in jeopardy. The acknowl- 
edgement of the priority of the re- 
surrection narratives, on the contrary, 
is the only way to “catch sight of 
the historical Jesus.” (p. 16) Meta- 
physical interpretations (Fr. Thornton 
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and H. N. Weiman) likewise fail be- 
cause they surrender the problem of 
history. We cannot, in fact, surrender 
tue centrality of the apostolic testi- 
mony. 

If we are to deal significantly, there- 
fore, with the meaning of the cross 
and resurrection in the light of the 
present theological situation, there are 
two real options open to us. One is 
to establish a theological method in- 
dependent of other disciplines. A sec- 
ond possibility would be to re-examine 
and re-define the nature of historical 
causality. The first alternative is the 
one most theologians have pursued, 
and Niebuhr proceeds to analyze the 
approaches of Barth, Bultmann and 
Knox, whose methodologies are de- 
scribed, respectively, as “the authority 
of the Bible and theological positiv- 
ism, existentialist philosophy and 
radical criticism, and a philosophy of 
process coupled with a less radical, if 
not conservative, criticism” (p. 34). 
At the conclusion of this examination 
it becomes clear that the desired in- 
aependence of theological method can- 
not claim any victories until it has 
faced more clearly its own attitude 
toward history. 

It is not necessary for purposes of 
the present review to recapitulate the 
argument Niebuhr develops from this 
starting point. There is, after all, the 
book itself waiting to be read. But 
it should be clear even from the above 
comments in what a totally different 
atmosphere we are moving when we 
have gone from Hocking via Cull- 
mann to Niebuhr. No longer is the 
argument moving from generalities of 
human experience to possible conclu- 
sions based thereon. On the contrary, 
“[the resurrection] is the logical im- 
plicate of no principle; it can be in- 
ductively inferred from no grounds 
whatsoever” (p. 155). And these are 
the terms in which Niebuhr proceeds 
to his own creative statement in the 
final chapter. 

It seems to 
Niebuhr 


that 
issues which 


this reviewer 
has stated the 
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confront the 


tian. We cannot sidestep the resur- 
rection of Christ, we cannot de-his- 


church and the Chris- 


toricize it, we cannot reduce it to 
“nature,” or engage in any of the 
other evasions which he so skillfully 
exposes, without betraying our herit- 
age. And the vitality of our witness 
will depend much more on the ade- 
quacy of our wrestling. with this 
problem than it will on our ability to 
suggest possible reasons for “survival.” 

ROBERT MCAFEE BROWN 


DOCUMENTS ON _ CHRISTIAN 
UNITY: Fourth Series, 1958-57, 
ED. BY G. K. A. BELL. London, 
Oxford University Press, 1958. 243 
pp., $3.40. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY IN NORTH 
AMERICA: A Symposium, ED. 
BY J. RosBert NELSON. St. Louis, 
Bethany Press, 1958. 208 pp., $3.50 

A GUIDE TO CHRISTIAN UNITY, 
BY GeorceE L. Hunr. St. Louis, 
Bethany Press, 1958. 96 pp., $1.00. 
This reviewer turned to these books 

with little enthusiasm, for it is usual- 
ly assumed that collections of docu- 
ments, symposia, and study guides, 
however useful, do not make very 
unified or very exciting reading. To 
my surprise, however, I found these 
books absorbing, stimulating, and in- 
formative, and, despite their range, on 
the whole well integrated around the 
main theme of unity. 

With this Fourth Series of Docu- 
ments on Christian Unity, the Bishop 
of Chichester (1929-58) brought to 
date his indispensable collection, and 
prefaced it with a bird’s-eye view of 
the whole series. Its sixty-four docu- 
ments (Nos. 222-85) cover many facets 
of the ecumenical experience, includ- 
ing statements from Amsterdam, Lund, 
Willingen, and Evanston, expositions 
of Roman Catholic and Russian Orth- 
odox attitudes, and reports from a 
number of union negotiations. The 
great significance of the Archbishop 
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of Canterbury's 1946 sermon, “A Step 
Forward in Church Relations” (No. 
236, cf. Nos. 237-52), the powerful 
impact of the existing and proposed 
church unions in India and Ceylon 
(Nos. 264-74), and the promising 
search to articulate the deeper theol- 
ogical meaning of the ecumenical 
movement (Nos. 275-85) emerge clear- 
ly as major motifs in recent ecumeni- 
cal history. 

In editing Christian Unity in North 
America, the Dean of the Vanderbilt 
Divinity School has brought together 
an ecumenical book that is at once 
narrower and broader than most. 
Narrower, because it deals with just 
one continent—its contents for the 
most part were originally written in 
preparation for the North American 
Conference on Faith and Order at 
Oberlin in 1957. Broader, because it 
brings together essays on Christian 
unity from both inside and outside 
the ecumenical movement, so _ that 
the issues are illumined in an unusual 
way. Yet the “outside” critics often 
make the same points that the “inside” 
critics do; the fears they raise have 
often been stated—and guarded a- 
gainst—within the ecumenical move- 
ment itself. The chapters are of 
course of somewhat uneven length and 
quality; many will find special in- 
terest in Edgar M. Carlson’s report of 
“A Survey of Doctrinal Consensus and 
Conflict,” based on 5,704 returned 
questionnaires, while others will turn 
again and again to Eugene R. Fair- 
weather and David W. Hay’s solid 
and intriguing essay, “The Distinction 
Between Church Order and Organi- 
zation.” Warren Ashby’s “Caste and 
Class in the Local Church” reminds 
us again that some of the most pro- 
phetic voices among us today are 
utilizing the tools of the sociologist. 

To read these two works together 
is an exciting experience, for opinions 
expressed in one often find effective 
confirmation—or contradiction—in the 
other. One of the most searching 
statements made by the Amsterdam 
Assembly in 1948 dealt with “Our 


Deepest Difference” (Bell, No. 279) ; 
Langdon B. Gilkey’s contribution in 
the symposium analyzes this and other 
differences forcefully yet hopefully 
The charge by Carl F. H. Henry 
(Nelson, 64) that there is “relative 
indifference to doctrinal verities with- 
in the World Council” (supported 
in part by a reference to a Christian 
Century editorial of 1924, three years 
before Lausanne!) would seem to be 
abundantly disproved by the docu- 
ments on the World Council in Bell. 
It is startling to read in Carlson's 
report that both the laity and the 
clergy in the survey found that it is 
considerably less important to agree 
on the doctrine of the ministry for 
further development in Christian uni- 
ty than on eight other items (Nelson, 
104); the documents in Bell show 
aga.n and again how crucial this 
matter is in actual union moves. 
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An adequate review of A Guide to 
Christian Unity could be provided 
only by one who has used it in the 
way it was written to be used—as a 
resource for discussion groups, in 
which the “lazy device of ‘the outide 
speaker’ ” is either eliminated or made 
distinctly secondary. The Guide, based 
on the Oberlin conference but draw- 
ing on other ecumenical literature, 
brings together in a usable framework 
apt and provocative quotations, search- 
ing questions, and interesting ideas 
for study and action projects. The 
author has plans for six or thirteen 
week discussion series, but the guide 
has enough material to keep a live 
group going for many» months. For 
the members of a group using Hunt’s 
A Guide to Christian Unity—and the 
more of these the better—Documents 
on Christian Unity and Christian Uni- 
ty in North America will provide 
rich material for deepening a most 
important discussion. 


Rosert T. HANbDy 


WORLD SERVICE: A History of 
the Foreign Work and World 
Service of the Young Men’s 


Christian Association of the 
United States and Canada, BY 
KENNETH Scotr LATOURETTE. New 
York, Association Press, 1957. 489 


pp-, $5.00. 

The overseas work of the Y.M.C.A. 
is a remarkable outreach of the 
Christian movement, with distinctive 
characteristics and achievements too 
little known. In thirty-five countries 
national YMCA movements were ini- 
tiated or have been distinctly aided 
from North America. In twenty-three, 
they live with considerable vigor, and 
in two others among exiles from com- 
munist systems. Five were extinguished 
by communist regimes, and one died 
of depression and anemia. Secretaries 
of high quality, not a few of them 
among the prime Christian leaders of 


the countries in which they have 
served, have numbered from forty 
to a maximum of over two hundred 
in the boom years before the Great 
Depression. Further aid has been de- 
voted chiefly to the training of na- 
tional staffs and to the provision of 
key buildings. The general practice 
has been for each country to supply 
its own maintenance of national staffs 
and programs, plus sites and many 
buildings, all under the responsible 
direction of national boards and of- 
ficers and financed by memberships 
and short campaigns. 

The familiar fourfold program, 
“improvement of the spiritual, mental, 
social, and physical condition of young 
men,” has found particular applica- 
tions in a number of overseas situa- 
tions. The spiritual program has 
worked vigorously in Bible classes, 
in evangelistic meetings, and in char- 
acter building, with variations ac- 
cording to the constituency. Much 
emphasis has been placed upon active 
service and devotion and upon mean- 
ingful fellowship bringing together 
youth of different nations, races, and 
religious groupings. In some countries 
the educational service, often in clubs, 
lectures, special classes, or vocational 
schools supplementary to the ordinary 
schools, has been extensive. Produc- 
tion and publication of literature, 
especially for students, have included 
unique contributions to the work of 
churches and missions in India, China, 
Japan, and among Russians in exile. 
Health and recreation services range 
through various forms of instruction 
and the training of leaders to some 
specializing in the 
organization of 


introduction and 
sports. For illustra- 
tion, secretaries were considerably re- 
sponsible for the development of the 


Far Eastern Games, Indian National 
Games, and similar meets in Latin 
America. 

Whom did the Y.M.C.A. serve in 


the overseas work? Urban young men, 
of course; students in large ratio to 
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the total membership; some boys; 
rural folk in a few countries. The Y 
reaches many whom the churches and 
the missions do not easily touch, and 
provides a channel of Christian service 
for many devoted young men whom 
they do not readily enlist. Therefore, 
and particularly for approach to stu- 
dents, in a number of countries co- 
operation with churches and missions 
has been close. Not a few missionaries 
have been set apart to serve with the 
Y. Still more frequently the YMCA 
secretary has initiated or led inter- 
denominational cooperation on a mu- 
nicipal or national scale, as in many 
church councils including the Na- 
tional Christian Councils of India, 
China, and other countries. War ser- 
vice to soldiers, prisoners, and refu- 
gees has been immense; to its tradi- 
tional forms must be added the unique 
aid to the working lives of Berdyaev 
and Bulgakov, to the Russian ortho- 
dox seminary and publication center 
in Paris. 

The YMCA has great problems of 
policy. (In the United States, forty 
per cent of members are Roman Cath- 
olic or Jewish). Leadership and con- 
trol in the overseas work have been 
kept definitely Christian, while work- 
ing in most varied constituencies. In 
Roman Catholic and Orthodox coun- 
tries, Protestants properly take a less 
conspicuous part, and the lay character 
of the enterprise makes operation pos- 
sible, often with an excellent quality 
of local leadership. 

The roll of major Christians in 
this YMCA outreach is impressive, 
and can only be suggested by remind- 
ers of Mott and Eddy, Fletcher Brock- 
man, Darius Davis, Paul Anderson, 
and fifty more of first-rate workers 
drawn largely from the student staffs 
of North America. Professor Latourette, 
long related to the YMCA, has dili- 
gently sifted, organized, 
the 


and _inter- 
documentation 
which its officers placed at his dis- 


asking this 


preted immense 


posal in him to write 
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volume. His book, already compacted, 
will not be condensed for the Reader's 
Digest. It recounts a great work of 
life, full of meaning for the Christian 
story. 

M. SEARLE Bates 


MODERN LITERATURE AND THE 
RELIGIOUS FRONTIER, | sy 
NATHAN A. Scott, Jr. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1958. 138 pP., 
$2.50. 

Nathan A. Scott, Jr., who is As- 
sociate Professor of Theology and 
Literature at the Federated Theologi- 
cal Faculty of the University of 
Chicago, has dedicated his new book 
to Reinhold Niebuhr. The gesture 
is remarkably appropriate. Profes- 
sor Scott accurately perceives that 
the task confronting the Christian 
student of literature is parallel to that 
confronting the Christian student of 
society and politics. That is not be- 
cause literature may be reduced to a 
subdivision of sociology or political 
science, but rather because literature 
is, alongside politics and social in- 
stitutions, an expression of human 
ambitions and human self-understand- 
ing. 

The qualities which Professor 
Niebuhr has labored so faithfully to 
introduce into Christian action on the 
social scene are also required in Chris- 
tian action on the literary scene: in- 
formed and responsible opinion, rejec- 
tion of utopian dreams of perfection, 
avoidance of moralism without aban- 
doning the moral imperative, and ac- 
knowledgement that there is no exclu- 
sively “Christian” solution to particu- 
lar problems but only the application 
of a Christian concern through the 
use of the disciplined intelligence. As 
Niebuhr, facing the political scene, 
has called Christians to seek justice, 
especially that “proximate justice” 
which is attainable, and has thereby 
encountered the strictures of those 
who feel that his is only a “secular” 
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view, so the Christian as critic, facing 
the literary scene, must call Christians 
to seek those particular forms of truth 
and aesthetic validity which are ap- 
propriate to literature, thereby en- 
countering the strictures of those who 
feel that the Christian perspective is 
thus ensnared in “secular” canons. If 
the time comes, however, that literary 
criticism, as practised by Christians, 
removes itself from the Niebuhrian 
influence (as yet it may not even be 
constious how much it owes to that 
influence), then it will have taken 
the first retreating step into obscurant- 
ism. 

It is in the light of such aware- 
ness that Professor Scott’s Modern 
Literature and the Religious Frontier 
may be seen as the significant book 
it is. It is not a book for the casual 
reader. Only the fourth and fifth 
chapters will be of interest to the 
sermonizer looking for quick “insights 
from modern literature.” It is a book 
which understands that the basic is- 
sues in the relation of religion to 
literature must be thought through 
on the level of the relation of theology 
to literary criticism. Its concern is 
theoretical, but the laying of the- 
oretical groundwork is, at the present 
time, the most practical task in view. 

Here are collected six articles, sever- 
al of which have appeared before in 
religious and literary journals. In the 
assessment of the standing which 
poetry and religion have in “the mod- 
ern mind” (Chapter I), Professor 
Scott is sound but not more original 
than previous students of the same 
subject such as Cleanth Brooks and 
Alan Tate. His theological appraisal 
of the modern experiment in criti- 
cism, however (Chapter Il), is a 
bold attempt to find a way between 
the older criticism, which, roughly 
speaking, focused upon the content of 
a work, and the “new” criticism, 
which focuses upon form. Professor 
Scott is seeking a way to preserve 
the relevance of poetry to man’s social 


and spiritual life without making it 
purely an instrument of non-literary 
concerns. The ‘“Prolegomenon to a 
Christian Poetic” (Chapter III) draws 
heavily upon Martin Buber’s I-Thou 
philosophy in pointing the first steps 
toward a Christian perspective in 
criticism. 

In Chapter VI, Professor Scott comes 
to his fullest statement of the rela- 
tion of literature to the religious life. 
The position arrived at is close to the 
truth because it knows precisely how 
much, and how much not, to say. If 
in the following passage one reads 
“the will” to mean “commitment,” 
then something very accurate is being 
said: 

So we confront the question now 
as to whether or not the aesthetic 
mind has any really fundamental 
significance for the religious mind. 
And it is a question the answer 
to which immediately begins to 
become apparent when we regard 
the chief faculty of the religious 
mind as being the will, for surely 
we ought to have no difficulty at 
all in seeing that the will cannot 
be effective unless it has a clear 
and lucid awareness of the situa- 
tion in relation to which it must 
act and that it is not within its 
capacity to provide itself with this 
awareness. Indeed, it is just here 
that we may perceive the great and 
indispensable service which the 
imagination may perform for the 
religious life, for, by virtue of the 
heightened awareness of life that 
it affords, “it saves the energy of 
the will from wastage” and there- 
fore makes possible a_ religious 
response to life that is relevant to 
the actual facts of human exper- 
rence. 

There will be some who detect in 
Professor Scott’s emphasis upon the 
will and “the decisions which high 
religion elicits’ an excessive volun- 
tarism. The book as a whole, how- 
ever, does not warrant such a charge, 
and he is surely right in recognizing 
that the clearest line of demarcation 
between literature and religion is 
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Jesus: Lord and Christ 


By JOHN KNOX. Now in a single volume—The Man Christ 
Jesus, Christ the Lord, On the Meaning of Christ. “The ver 
quintessence of honest, even radical, criticism coupled with equally 
honest and deeply Christian conviction.”—W. NorMAN PITTENGER, 


$4.00 } 





Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts 


By SIR FREDERIC KENYON, Revised by A. W. ADAMS. Brought completely | 
up to date and incorporating the latest textual and archaeological discoveries. 
With additional illustrations; a new chapter on “Revisions and Translations since 
1881”; introduction by G. R. Driver. $6.9 
} 
Theology of the Old Testament 


By EDMOND JACOB, “Provides a very valuable survey of the 
teaching of the Old Testament. Throughout the work is careful, | 
reliable, and scholarly."—H. H. RowLey. “Written clearly... 
well informed...reliable and up-to-date.”"—Ropert H. PFEIFFER, 
Harvard University. $5.00 





Critique of Religion and Philosophy 
By WALTER KAUFMANN.) “Gripping and stirring, worthy of its bold title. | 


know of nothing else which treats so extensively and capably so many aspects and 
varieties, so many grounds and consequents, of religion in general.”—DoNaLp C 


WituiAMs, Harvard University. “Mr. Kaufmann is an extraordinarily learned and | 


sensitive mind.”—BrRAND BLANSHARD, Yale University. $5.00 
Birth and Rebirth 


By MIRCEA ELIADE, The meaning and symbolism of initiatory 


rites in the religions of the world. The material is drawn mainly 


religions of India, Greece and Rome are also described as well 
as their duration in Christianity. $3.50 





Modern Literature and the Religious Frontier 


By NATHAN A. SCOTT, JR. A pioneering work in which the author attempts 
to define a distinctively Christian position in literary theory and criticism. ‘Marks 
a big step ahead in the promising new concern of the churches with the modern 
arts and with the creative writing of our time.”—Amos N. WILDER. $2.50 


v 
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The Religious Meanings of Initiation in Human Culture 


from primitive tribes, but the patterns of initiation in the higher | 
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that which separates requirement from 
mere insight. Professor Scott has 
stated with acumen the truth that 
what religion requires is inevitably 
defined by what our understanding 
of culture enables us to see. 

Although one hates to add anything 
negative to the review of such a 
worthy book, the style of the writing 
cannot go unnoticed. There is a 
flourish in it which ought to have 
been eliminated. More poets and cri- 
tics are mentioned than are actually 
required for the discussion. Their 
names dazzle. And on many pages the 
ideas present might be conveyed in 
half the number of words. Professor 
Scott’s style in criticism would profit 
from the application of the Puritan 
virtue of economy. 


Tom F. Driver 


CRITIQUE OF RELIGION AND 
PHILOSOPHY, BY WALTER KAur- 
MAN. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1958. 325 pp., $5.00. 

This is a book to which no reader 
will respond with indifference. It will 
inspire him, irritate him, infuriate him 
and frustrate him. Surely too it will 
stimulate him. It will evoke some or 
all of these responses because it is a 
book which is by turns wise and 
foolish, acute and obtuse, reasonable 
and prejudiced, cosmopolitan and 
provincial. 

Walter Kaufman is associate pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Princeton. His 
book shows extraordinarily wide read- 
ing in fields as various as literature, 
psychoanalysis, philosophy and _the- 
ology. It is written in an aphoristic 
style, with occasional excursions into 
realms as various as the author’s own 
poetry or as dialogues of Satan with 
a theologian, a Christian and an 
atheist. 

Kaufman’s philosophic interest and 
competence range over types of thought 
from existentialism to linguistic anal- 
isis. Nor do these extremes form an 





exclusive disjunction; the author has 
learned importantly from both. He 
takes analysis existentially, and he 
insists on linguistic clarification of 
existentialism. The combining of these 
contemporary movements in philoso- 
phy results in a new, emerging phi- 
losophic perspective which is becom- 
ing increasingly visible in the writ- 
ings of younger philosophers such as 
Walter Kaufman. At least one reader 
found himself asking for more phi- 
losophic writing from Kaufman. At 
least, his writing on _ philosophic 
themes seems to me more objective 
and freer from paralyzing prejudices 
than his writing on religious themes. 

The greater part of this book, how- 
ever, is concerned with Kaufman’s 
critique of religion. Evaluation of his 
results in any fair sense is a complex 
and difficult task. He has read widely 
and frequently responds to issues with 
brilliance and imagination. Names 
like Barth, Niebuhr, Tillich and 
Bultmann follow each other in these 
pages as readily as do Hume, Kant, 
Hegel, Heidegger and Jaspers. It is 
odd therefore to discover also a series 
of obsessive and crippling prejudices 
which greatly reduce the significance 
and value of this book. The three 
prejudices which follow here, 1) a- 
gainst Higher Criticism, 2) against 
religion and Christianity and 3) a- 
gainst Reinhold Niebuhr, are illu- 
strative but by no means exhaust the 
list. 

1) In Chapter X, entitled “Scrip- 
tures and Poetry or How To Read 
The Bible” the author lays about 
himself with a careless axe. The truth 
to which he appeals is the unquestion- 
able fact that the fundamental revision 
of the Higher Criticism is now well 
under way, and is resulting in enor- 
ously constructive results for biblical 
study. Old prejudices are being eli- 
minated and new truths about the 
Bible are being learned. But I fail 
to see in Kaufman’s paragraphs on 
this subject anything more than a 
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Eucharist and Sacrifice 


Translated by Eric Wahlstrom 
By Gustaf Aulen 


A timely book because of the growing interest 
in the place of the eucharist in the liturgy of 
the church. Restores the balance between 
Christ's sacrifice on the Cross and the Resur- 
rection; between the forgiveness of sins and life 
eternal; between the individual and the com- 
munion of saints. $3.50 


Urban Church Planning 


The Church Discovers Its Community 
By Walter Kloetz=li and Authur Hillman 


Summarizes the recent significant develop- 
ments in the growth of cities and their 
emerging urban way of life. Points out the 
impact the church should have in this 
situation. $2.50 


Think About These Things 


Sermons by Robert D. Hershey 
Twenty-three sermons with absorbing themes 
and challenging techniques—all with a solu- 
tion reached by the reality that God does care. 
Each sermon is a unit in itself on everyday 
problems we all face. $2.50 


MUHLENBERG PRESS NS 
PHILADELPHIA 29, PA. 





f 
series of half-truths based upon jn.’ 
adequate reading. If biblical studeny| 
were to follow his counsels, they] 
would be left without rational criteri:| 
for the study and understanding all 
the Bible. 

2) Kaufman’s comments on religion 
in general and Christianity in parti-, 
cular are a curious combination | 
incisive insight and prejudice. It js 
as though he lapses into understand. 
ing, but then abruptly remembers that | 
he must attack this evil and illusory 
thing, religion. Thus for example he 
quotes with approval Rilke’s view of 
religion as the “direction of the heart’ | 
(200), but holds it “ridiculous to 
characterize theology as the serious 
study of religion” (106). 

Kaufman’s prejudices become violent | 
whenever Jesus or Christianity are| 
under observation. He seems unac-| 
quainted with the results of much 
excellent contemporary _ historical] 
scholarship in these matters, and 
motivated mainly by his own intense 
subjective preoccupations. Obviously 
the result does not particularly advance 
human understanding of Jesus o 
Christianity. 

A similar attitude is manifested in 
Kaufman's recurrent paragraphs “Con- 
tra. Tillich,” “Contra  Bultmann,”| 
“Contra Fromm,” etc. The conclusion 
would logically be: Kaufman contra 
mundum. Good critical evaluation ol 
these writers and writings would be a} 
welcome contribution to theological! 
thinking, but Kaufman’s analyses are 
vitiated by his dogmatic, negative 
presuppositions. } 

3) Readers of the Union Seminary | 
Quurterly Review will find some in- 
terest in the attack on Reinhold 
Niebuhr. It must be conceded in ad- 
vance that Niebuhr has often by im- 
precise expression left himself open 
to attack. But the spirit of Kaufman's 
attack makes it clear that he does not 
understand Niebuhr because he does 
not want to. The substantive issues of 
his polemic range from Niebuhr’ | 
statement “The ethic of Jesus is the 
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perfect fruit of prophetic religion,” 
through Niebuhr’s one-sided view of 
rewards in Jesus’ Ethics, to his al- 
legedly irresponsible attitude to truth. 
Happily Niebuhr’s good name and 
wide influence on religious thought 
and American thought will not be 
greatly damaged by this irresponsible 
attack. 

One may continue to hope that 
the years will soften Walter Kaufman’s 
prejudices and rigidities, thus enabl- 
ing him to see the world more ob- 
jectively and thinkers with whom he 
disagrees more fairly and reasonably. 
For his great gifts will then contri- 
bute greatly to our understanding of 
religion. 

Joun A. Hutcuison 


THE INTERPRETATION OF THE 
BIBLE, sy James D. Woop. Napier- 
ville, Ill, A. R. Allenson, 1958 
184 pp., $2.75. 

It is very difficult to understand why 
this book was written. It covers roughly 
the same ground that R. M. Grant 
does in his The Bible in the Church, 
but in a much more superficial fash- 
ion, with a much less adequate grasp 
of the literature of the subject and 
with little of Grant’s sensitiveness to 
the significance of theological issues. 
The subject of Biblical interpretation 
and its history has come alive recently 
and the whole area bristles with 
questions which are being discussed 
among Biblical scholars both in Eu- 
rope and in America, but this book 
gives no comprehension either of the 
magnitude of the issues or of how 
they have been gradually formulated 
through the centuries. 

The first failure is that of the in- 
troduction to lay open the problem 
of interpretation as it is widely re- 
cognized today. The statement on 
page 2 that every interpretation in- 
volves presuppositions of some kind 
raises our hopes, but this is not fol- 


lowed up nor are any of its implica- 
tions brought to light. The basic error 
of historical-critical scholarship in the 
19th and early 20th century lay in 
its claim to a scientific and presup- 
positionless objectivity such as_ is 
possible only in the natural sciences. 
This objectivity was to be attained 
by divorcing itself wholly from the- 
ological considerations. The Bible was 
to be regarded as a complex of re- 
cords of religious phenomena which 
could be accurately described by such 
a science. Today few biblical or his- 
torical scholars would credit the pos- 
sibility of an objectivity of this kind. 
Rather, the scholar is likely to attain 
the largest degree of objectivity who 
acknowledges frankly to himself and 
his readers the theological or philoso- 
phical standpoint from which he views 
his subject. 

The second and most critical fail- 
ure is the lack of any careful con- 
sideration of the principles of inter- 
pretation which are implicit in the 
Scriptures themselves. The various 
writings in the Old Testament em- 
body very definite conceptions both 
of revelation and of the relation of 
the records to the revelation. For 
instance, the priestly writer who is 
responsible for Genesis I was not 
troubled by the fact that his account 
of creation differed in its details 
from that of J. The work of Noth 
and von Rad in Germany has shown 
how the traditions of Israel were 
reinterpreted in each new age, the 
nuclear confession of faith being ela- 
borated in ever new forms. Rabbinic 
interpretation with its static view of 
the Bible represents a loss of the 
earlier understanding of revelation. 
We hear nothing of this from Wood. 
He seems to regard the legalistic 
scribes as the first interpreters. Nor 
does he show with any clearness what 
was distinctive in Jesus’ use of the 
Old Testament or how the problem 
appears in Paul. 

The chapter on the Reformers gives 
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no inkling of what it was in their 
approach that let the Bible come 
alive with fresh power. It will not 
do merely to say that they “restored 
the personal note to the Bible,” and 
it gives a dim view of Luther to say 
of him that “although he relied on 
the expert help of scholars, like 
Erasmus, his interpretation was based 
on his theological views concerning 
the Word of God.” We hear nothing 
of Calvin’s doctrine of the three 
forms of the word of God—in the 
original revelation, in the records of 
Scripture, and in the preaching of 
the Church—or of his doctrine of the 
relation of the Holy Spirit to the 
Word, both of them essential to any 
understanding of his achievement. 
The account of the 19th and 20th 
centuries leaves serious omissions. 
There is no mention of the contri- 
butions of archaeology from 1850 on 
or of the radical changes effected by 
the rise of interest in comparative 
religion. Form-criticism receives no 
attention, though the Scandinavian 
school which builds upon it is hastily 
sketched. Wellhausen is credited with 
providing a scientific and philosophi- 
cal framework for Old Testament 
scholarship, as though these had not 
existed before his time. In the descrip- 
tion of developments in England in 
the nineteenth century all attention 
is focused on Coleridge, Thomas 
Arnold and Benjamin Jowett, and 
there is no account either of the 
resistance of the British churches to 
critical scholarship until nearly 1870 
or of the process by which it became 
established during the last three dec- 
ades of the century. The names of 
Eichrodt, Kéhler, von Rad, Noth, and 
others of comparable eminence in the 
present-day European discussions of 
interpretation are not mentioned. It 
is only to be hoped that students will 
not be misled by this dull and in- 
adequate book into misjudging the 
importance of the subject of inter- 
pretation. 
James D. SMART 
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Paperbacks 


Our columns since last November 
have not afforded space for review of 
the quantities of fine paperbound 
books we receive. Many are titles in- 
dispensable to the well-stocked church 
or pastoral library, now available at 
substantial savings in the new format. 
We cannot mention all titles; those 
we do are reprints except where noted 
otherwise. 

Abingdon’s Apex series has six new 
titles, including Braden’s The World’s 
Religions and Georgia Harkness’ John 
Calvin, $1.25 and $1.50 respectively. 

Crofts Classics of Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, a student series, has for $.45 
a collection of Papal Thoughts on the 
State, another set of encyclicals being 
available in Mentor Books of the New 
American Library, $.50. 

Friendship Press publishes a store- 
house of missionary reminiscences in 
paper and cloth simultaneously. 

Galaxy Books from Oxford now in- 
clude Friedrich Heiler’s Prayer at 
$2.50, as well as Rudolph Otto’s classic 
The Idea of the Holy, $1.75. 

The Liberal Arts Press has two 
series of texts which will be of in- 
terest, their Library of Liberal Arts 
and their Library of Religion. The 
former includes Augustine On Chris- 
tian Doctrine and Calvin On _ the 
Christian Faith, both $.95, A. A. Bow- 
man’s The Absurdity of Christianity 
and other Essays, $.75, and a list of 
titles in philosophy; the latter, a new 
series, priced at $1.75, is edited almost 
entirely by scholars of the Morning- 
side community—F. C. Grant’s Hel- 
lenistic Religions and Ancient Roman 
Religion, Arthur Jeffery’s Islam, Baron 
and Blau’s Judaism, Mendelsohn’s Re- 
ligions of the Ancient Near East. The 
exception is Gnosticism, done by R. 
M. Grant, son of Frederick. 

The most striking original titles, 
almost the only ones of stature in the 
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field, come in the Living Age series 
published by Meridian Books, other- 
wise a reprint house. The past year 
has seen four titles—Theodore Gill's 
edition of sermons of Donne at $1.35, 
the remarkable Handbook of Chris- 
tian Theology, containing work of 
many Union scholars and priced at 
just $1.45 in paper, Ernest Lefever’s 


Ethics and United States Foreign 
Policy, and for $1.45 a second volumn 
of religious drama edited by E. 


Martin Browne, who is again teaching 
at Union. 

The Muhlenburg Press for $2.50 
publishes an original entitled Urban 
Church Planning. 

Phoenix Books of the University of 
Chicago Press have Tillich’s The 
Protestant Era for $1.50, an abridge- 
ment; also Wach’s Sociology of Reli- 
gion. 

The Princeton University Press has 
entered the lists with Walter Lowrie’s 
A Short Life of Kierkegaard, $1.75. 

Reflection Books from the Associa- 
tion Press, intended for a more popular 
level than most of the present works, 
are now twenty-four in number of 
titles, twice last year’s total. C. S. 
Lewis’ Miracles, somewhat abridged, 
is the most startling new one; others 
cover the ground of denominational, 
ethical and social issues. A selection 
of Reinhold Niebuhr’s essays on for- 
eign policy is included in the latest 
group of six. All are $.50. 


Newest of the entries of major 
publishers into the field is that of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, whose first 
five offerings include William Spur- 
rier’s Guide to Christian Faith, Walter 
Russell Bowie’s The Master: A Life 
of Jesus Christ, Rudolph Bultmann’s 
Jesus and the Word, the quite recent 
Protestant Christianity of John Dil- 
lenberger and Claude Welch, and 
Max Weber’s classic The Protestant 
Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism. 
All are $1.75. 

From the Seabury Press we have 
received several drama-services for 
various occasions of the church year. 

Another new arrival is a group of 
seven pamphlets called Studies in 
Ministry and Worship, published in 
England by SCM and in this country 
by Alec Allenson, who also handles 
their fine Studies in Biblical Theology 
monographs. Two of the new works 
are $1.25, the others $1.75. 

Last alphabetically, but still the 
premier series of all in age and dis- 
tinction, are the Torchbooks of Har- 
per and Brothers. Last year they 
numbered twenty-four; this year they 
are forty-eight. The latest set include 
Tillich’s Dynamics of Faith, Dodd's 
The Authority of the Bible, Gibbon’s 
Second Volume, on the triumph of 
Christianity in the Roman Empire. 
All are under $2.00, and the Tillich 
volume is $.95. 


J. B.S. 


Book Review Contributors 


Daniel D. Williams is Professor of Systematic Theology . 


. . Albert T. Mollegen 


is Professor of New Testament Languages and Literature in The Protestant 


Episcopal Theological Seminary in Virginia 
Auburn Associate Professor of Systematic 


ligion . . 


is Professor of Missions . 
terpretation 
University . 


. J. Christiaan Beker is Assistant Professor of New 
Robert T. Handy is Associate Professor of Church History . . 


Robert McAfee Brown is 
Theology and Philosophy of Re- 
Testament 

. M. Searie Bates 


. . James D. Smart is Jesup Professor of Biblical In- 
. John A. Hutchison is Professor of Religion in Columbia 
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